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WHEN we consider the relation existing between Great 
Britain and Hindostan, in a religious point of view, we can- 
not fail to perceive that it entails upon us important obliga- 
tions, This Christian nation holds an undisputed sovereignty 
over more than thirty millions of Heathens. ‘Without pre- 
suming to determine what may be the counsels of Providence 
respecting the final prevalence of Christianity, it is evident 
that a door is thus opened for the propagation of the Gospel 
in one of the fairest regions of the earth ; and reflecting per- 
sons no longer doubt, that it is our duty to occupy the ground 
thus made plain before us. ‘The transmission of wealth to 
this coantry is not now, as it formerly was, regarded as the 
principal end of our Indian government: a commendable con- 
cern for the prosperity of these regions, and for the happi- 
ness both temporal and eternal of their inhabitants, is mix- 
ing itself up, with all our estimates of the political and com- 
mercial advantages resulting to us from their possession : 
and public opinion has been expressed so clearly and 
strongly upon the subject, that were those, in whom the po- 
litical controul of British India is vested, less alive than the 

may be presumed to be, to the religious and moral obligations 
inseparable {rom that controul; they would be compelled to 
surrender the narrow and calculating spirit bequeathed to 
them by their predecessors, in favour of the more generous 
and Christian feelings of o: present age. These feelings 
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have not indeed always led to wisely imagined or well-di- 
gested efforts. Of the vast sums of money which public 
zeal has contributed, in various shapes, to this pious object, 
some portions have been wasted in schemes, which have 
proved wholly abortive; and others have been directed into 
a channel, by passing through which, they have tended rather 
to nourish dissension and disorder among Christians, than to 
encourage the growth ‘of Christianity among the Heathen. 
Still however good has been done, and is doing. ‘The public 
attention is awakened; the duty itself is acknowledged; the 
labours of our Church in this holy cause are every day better 
known, and more justly appreciated; and if we persevere 
and faint not, though our difficulties may still be great, and 
our progress slow, we may humbly look forward, under Pro- 
vidence, to the day of harvest. If we turn from Great Bri- 
tain to India, we shall there perceive the natives exhibiting 
many symptoms of that previous disposition of mind, which 
‘is the best preparation for the successful labours of the mis- 
sionary. 3 


*¢ It is hardly conceivable,” as the Bishop of Calcutta observes, 
“‘ that among the millions of Unbelievers now subjects of a Chris- 
tian State, none should be led to the obvious reflection, ‘ Surely 
this great nation is a wise and understanding people *.’. Here, as 
elsewhere, it will be natural to ask, what are the proximate causes 
which have led to such stupendous results? it is not mere victory 
which prompts the question; it must be seen, that the advantage of 
physical force is not on our side: our knowledge, our institutions, 
our habits of thinking, and our moral superiority must be perceived 
to enter largely into the theory of our progressive ascendancy, and 
they cannot fail to become subjects of closer investigation: and 
among a people to whom religion, at least in the abstract, presents 
questions of the highest interest, it- is hardly to be supposed, but 
that many will be anxious to ascertain, what is the faith professed by 
such a nation, and what are the pretensions on which it rests.” P. 9. 


Such we know to have been the case, from the statements 
of other intelligent writers. But, unfortunately, the convic- 
tion to which these Hindoo enquirers were formerly led was 
‘always this: that their conquerors were indeed men of skill, 
‘and understanding, and courage; prompt to conceive, and 
bold in executing whatever might conduce to their temporal 
interests, or advance their national power; but that, in all 
knowledge which had religion for its subject, they were as 
much beneath them, as, in other respects they acknowledged 
them to be their superiors. ‘They had heard perhaps that 
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their masters professed the religion of Jesus Christ, but they 
scoffed at professions which had so little practical influence ; 
and could form no idea of the-value of a religion whose ex- 
ternal forms of worship they scarcely ever had an opportu- 
nity of witnessing; or when they had, they found to be re- 
garded with the utmost indifference by the English them- 
selves. But since the Church of England has really taken 
root in the Jand, and has become a visible Church; since the 
clergy have been united in one body, under one head, and 
are known and acknowledged as teachers solemnly set apart 
for the promulgation of a definite system of faith; and Chris- 
tians have been seen regularly associating for the purpose of 
openly professing that faith, and worshipping God according 
to its dictates; the Heathen have been naturally induced to 
examine into the nature of a religion thus claiming their 
attention. 

The question is answered which they + 2re so long unable 
tosolve. They find that their rule are - t, as they thought, 
and perhaps feared, a people wit' sut: zion. They have 
seen their altars, they have wituesse heir worship, and 
they have been irresistibly led to analyze a system of faith, so 
different from their own. The ultimate effect of such an im- 
pulse given to their minds we cannot doubt. 


“‘ Little,’ says the Bishop, “ were it to do honour to the Gos- 
pel, to believe that a candid examination of it, assisted by the ap- 
pointed means, will not, under the divine guidance, lead some to 
conviction, and ultimately to conversion. In such an enquiry they 
cannot advance far without discovering, that hitherto they ‘ have 
believed in vain *:’ the deformity and weakness of error may 
escape observation, while it engages the undivided attention of the 
human mind; but it cannot abide the test of a contrast with the 
beauty and consistency of truth.’ P. 10. 


And again, 


‘* Curiosity is awakened to ascertain, what opinions we really 
hold upon the most momentous of all questions: and the inqui- 
sitive have learnt, that we have a religion, which we not only be- 
lieve to be true, but to be the only truth: they perceive that we 
are even anxious to impart it to them, considering them as lost in 
darkness and delusion; and that we are forward to shew the rea- 
sons and grounds of our faith, while they themselves have nothing 
to allege but an obscure and exaggerated antiquity, believed but 
not recorded, or the absurd pretence, that intrinsically there is 
little difference between us, as if their books really inculcated, or 
even hinted at, the doctrine of Salvation through the Son of God.” 
P. 55. 





* 4 Cor. xv. 2, 
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It is true, that the immediate consequences of this new 
impulse have not been altogether such as the more sanguine 
might have expected, or the more pious would desire. 

The Hindoos may perhaps have shewn themselves hitherto 
more anxious to investigate than ready to believe; and in- 
quiry may have made more cavillers than converts. Among 
them have risen up some, who daringly provoke religious 
discussions, and openly impugn the fundamental doctrines of 
Christianity : assailing them with arguments drawn from the 
storehouses of heresy, and “ with an air of research and 
learning borrowed from our Biblical Criticism.” Though 
in this there may be somewhat to deplore, (and deplorable 
indeed it will be if the faith of those who were born in the 
profession of Christianity has been in any instance shaken 
by the crude suggestions and superficial investigations of 
these Heathen novices in Christian researches) still, upon 
the wliole, more perhaps is gained to the cause of truth by 
the curiosity thus awakened, and the examination thus pro- 
voked, than can be at first fully understood. 


‘* It is impossibl2 for us to know precisely, in what way, or by 
what combination of means, Ged in His secret counsels may pur- 
pose to establish His truth: we may, however, humbly hope, that 
these are favourable symptoms. ‘The religion of Christ is not, 
indeed, to be propagated by the mere exercise of human reason: 
the appeai must be as much to the consciences of the Heathen, as 
to their understandings: they can ‘ believe unto righteousness’ 
(and no other belief is worth inculcating) only ‘with the heart *.’ 
Still it is somewhat to remove the obstacles, by which the avenues 
of the heart are closed; to gain over the understanding to our 
side, convicting it of ignorance or prejudice, and thus to teach 
humility. It were, indeed, contrary to the character of our reli- 
gion, and even to Scripture, to believe, that argument is wholly 
useless in its propagation: it is supported by evidences peculiar to 
itself, or rather it is the only faith in the world, which has any 
thing like evidence to produce: but it cannot be supposed, that 
of this no advantage should be taken: we are directed to ‘ be 
ready always to give an answer to every man, that asketh us the 
reason of our hope t.”? We find our Saviour continually arguing 
from prophecy ; and that St. Paul ‘ mightily convinced the Jews, 
shewing by the Scriptures that Jesus was the Christ {.’ 

‘¢ We cannot, therefore, view with indifference the disposition 
which has appeared among us, to examine and even to impugn 
Christianity ; we are thankful, that we have lived to witness this 
crisis, notwithstanding the gross misconceptions and perversions, 
to which at first it may give rise: it proves at least, that an interest 








* Romans x. i9, + 1 Peter iii. 15, t Acts xviii. 28. 
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is excited, and that the most formidable impediment hitherto op- 
posed to our religion, that of apathy, is giving way.”” P. 56. 


Other increasing indications of a state of mind more fa- 
‘vourable to the pious views of those who are anxious for 
the conversion of the Heathen, are also frequently discover- 
ing themselves. Many, who not long ago would have felt no 
repugnance at being considered as idolaters, now anxiously 
disavow the charge. And, wherever schools have been es- 
tablished, the natives have readily suffered their children to 
benefit by the instruction there afforded: ‘‘ which, if it be 
not Christian,” (and why it is not is a question which a timid 
policy may find it more easy to evade than answer,) is, we are 
informed, an instruction that ‘‘ can hardly be afterwards made 
subservient to the false views of nature and of theology con- 
tained in their sacred books,” p. 6]. 

Surely, in all these things we may discover motives enough 
for perseverance in our exertions to propagate the Gospel in 
India. But before any rational hope of final success can be 
entertained, it is necessary to do more than take such a hasty 
and sanguine view of favourable circumstances, as may excite 
enthusiasm, or awaken expectation. The proper means to 
be employed should be carefully considered, and the diffi- 
culties of the task fairly weighed and represented. No part 
of the truth should be suppressed. While all that encou- 
rages hope should be stated, the obstacles which may impede, 
the dangers which may threaten, the disappointments which 
may perplex should also be candidly avowed. Men should 
learn to estimate truly the magnitude and toil of the work 
they are about to undertake, as well as to look forward‘to its 
reward. Above all they should be fully aware, that the seed 
which they sow is one which of necessity will germinate 
slowly and unseen. ‘They should be contented to plant, that 
others may water; trusting that God in his wisdom and good- 
ness will permit future generations to gather the fruit. It 
should be sufficient for them to know, that every share in 
such a pious undertaking carries with it an appropriate re- 
ward: and they should sow in hope, nothing doubting but 
that, though the harvest may be long protracted, ‘*‘ their la- 
bour of love, with the divine blessing, will not ultimately 
have been fn vain.” ‘ It were indeed,” says the Bishop, 
‘* contrary to all which is recorded in the early history of the 
Gospel to suppose, that its establishment through these vast 
regions may be accomplished within the term of any human 
life,” p. 61. 7 3 

Some there are who form their notions of the probable suc- 
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cess of missionary exertions from the rapid dissemination of 
Christianity during the first centary: either forgetting that 
miraculous powers were then exerted on its behalf; or en- 
thusiastically fancying, that aid somewhat similar in its effects 
upon the mind of the Heathen, though not operating in the 
display of visible miracles, may now be expected. With the 
latter it would, we fear, be lost labour to reason. They who 
in despite of all the fearful symptoms of growing indifferency 
to practical religion, and continual defection from sound doc- 
trine, which obtrude themselves upon us, can regard these 
times, as marked by what they are pleased to call a special 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit of God upon his people ; and, 
which is the next step in self-delusion, venture to consider 
themselves as vessels appointed to receive and convey the 
precious gift, are far removed beyond the reach of sober dis- 
cussion. With them what they call faith is every thing, and 
reason nothing. And while we feel constrained to leave 
them to their delusions, we do it with the less reluctance upon 
the present occasion, because we are convinced that from 
men of such temperament, and such opinions, no useful or 
consistent co-operation in any weil-digested system for the 
gradual conversion of the heathen can be expected. To 
others, who consider the prevailing zeal for missionary under- 
takings as a restoration of the spirit of the primitive ages, 
and therefore feel themselves justified in expecting similar 
success from its exertions, we are compelled to say with the 
Bishop of Calcutta, “ on looking into the records of those 
ages, I cannot acquiesce in a conclusion so gratifying, if it 
were just, to every Christian mind: on the contrary, I am 
convinced, that hardly two things, which are ever supposed 
to have a dloaé resemblance, are more dissimilar,” p- 138. 
Perhaps it will be found, that many of the difficulties which 
have yet proved insurmountable obstacles to the success of 
missionary exertions, may be resolved into our ignorance of 
the proper means to be employed. It is, we are assured, the 
will of God that all nations, sooner or later, should come to 
the knowledge of the truth. But the will of God can only be 
done in the way which his wisdom has appointed. And, if 
we are really anxious to promote this great and pious work, 
it becomes us first to enquire what are the means which God 
will graciously prosper. It is the peculiar merit of the two 
excellent Charges before us, that they enter fully and fairly 
into the enquiry ; and we hope that all who feel interested in 
the subject will peruse them attentively and candidly. It 
would be a sensible mortification to us to know, that even one 


of our readers was so far satisfied with the hasty and meagre 
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success from its exertions, we ate compelled to say with the 
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sketch of the Bishop’s statements which our limits will enable 
us to give, as to lose an opportunity of reading them in his 
own words. 

Those who build upon the success of the primitive times, 
as the groundwork of their hupes of a prosperous issue to 
modern exertions, may perhaps be expected to make the 
practice of those times their model ; and to endeavour so to 
adapt that practice to the peculiar circumstances of the 
present day, as to preserve the principles of action inviolate, 
amidst the variations whicli the state of the world may seem 
to require. Hitherto however, as far as the exertions of 
Protestants are concerned, if we except the indefatigable 
operations of the Societies “ for Propagating the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts’ and ‘“ for Promoting Christian Knowledge,” 
nothing of this kind has been attempted. Of these operations 
too honourable mention cannot be made ; and the effect which 
these Societies have produced with their scanty means, and 
under difliculties almost unparalleled, is of itself a triumphant 
proof that they have not pursued a very erroneous system. 
But, though much substantial and permanent good has thus 
been produced, the labours of these valuable institutions 
have not been such as are best calculated to attract the notice 
of the multitude ; nor have they been tricked out in the tinsel 
of modern rhetoric for popular admiration. And therefore, 
while the quiet, sober, unostentatious track which they have 
pursued has been overlooked or neglected; ‘‘ independent 
experiments, recommended perhaps in some measure by 
their novelty,” but more by the glowing and enthusiastic re- 
presentations of their zealous advocates, have gained ‘ the 
ascendancy in the public mind.” Upon each of these expe- 
riments the Bishop has bestowed a few remarks; distin- 
guished, as we think, for candour and acuteness ; and shewing 
briefly, but convincingly, that the wished for results cannot 
reasonably be expected from them. The first of these, and 
that which of all others has been the most warmly and enthu- 
siastically recommended, is the use.of the press. The ad- 
vocates,of this mode seem disposed to maintain, that in no 
way can the press be more eflicaciously employed for the pro- 
pagation of the Gospel than by multiplying copies of the 
Scriptures, to be afterwards disseminated in all quarters of 
the world. Meeting them then on this ground, we may 
observe, that the real effect of this experiment is no longer 
matter of conjecture, but of fact. Perhaps the history of 
the Church affords no instance of such an association of men, 
or such an accumulation of wealth for the promotion of any 


single religious object, as that of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. 
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It has now existed, we believe, for full eighteen years; its 
exertions, if the reports of its advocates may be received as 
evidence, have been unremitting ; and, as far as its primary 
object, the mere circulation of the Scriptures, is concerned, 
most effectual. At the very last public * announcement of 
its prosperity and its labours, the wondering audience — 
told that it had received 1 ,080, 5261. and distributed 3,563,97 
Bibles. ‘To ask for an equally precise return of the mn 
this dispersion of the Scriptures has produced, would perhaps 
be unfair. It is admitted, that the effect produced by the 
gift of a Bible to an individual may not be always to be 
ascertained by the donor; and we are ready to believe, as 
we most earnestly hope, that numbers have derived spiritual 
comfort from the good use of Bibles thus obtained, of whom 
the Society may have obtained no information, and can 
produce no record. But we ask, what effect have its labours 
produced upon the Heathen? "There, at least, they should 
he open and visible. If “ believers have been added to the 
Lord,” the addition will be known, and may be announced. 
What nation of idolaters has yet been converted to the re- 
ligion of Jesus, by the mere distribution of Bibles? Nay 
what considerable portion of any nation has been thus 
blessed? Where have Churches been planted, or any great 
associated effort made to rhise the cross of Christ upon the 
ruins of heathenism? If this is too much to ask; we may 
perhaps descend lower, and inquire how many instances can 
be produced of heathen individuals, who have been con- 
verted to the true faith of the Gospel by the unassisted in- 
fluence of the press? And we are entitled to put the 
question in this form; because the dissemination of the 
written word of God has been advocated, not as a useful 
auxiliary, which we readily admit it to be, but as all suf- 
ficient; as superseding all other modes of conversion, and 
in itself powerful to carry the knowledge of the Gospel, 
and its victories throughout the world: nay, as working 
more effectually than any agent or instraments employed 
since the time of the Apostles : and as realizing the pro- 
phetic vision of that desired consummation, when all na- 
trous shall be aroused te a perception of the trath, and 
the word of God shall have free course to the ends of the 

earth, and be glorified wherever its sound is heard. Far be 
it from as to undervalue the discovery of printing, or 
to consider the press an engine altogether powerless tor the 
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advancement of Christianity. We hail it with gratitude 
as an assistant to the missionary and the preacher; but 
we reject it, if it be intended to supersede their office. Oral 
instruction ‘and preaching were the means which the wis- 
dom of Providence devised for the conversion of the Heathen 
at first; by oral instruction and preaching, Christianity has 
been hitherto spread and Pempee ; and we are yet tolearn 
that man is wiser than God, or that any expedient of man’s 
device can be safely used, t0 “supetsede the instruments se- 
lected by Him. When the minds of the Catechumens are 
well ae and men come, prepared by previous instruc- 
tion, to the reading of the Holy Scriptures, then we con- 
ceive that the happiest effects may be reasonably expected 
from the ready means of supply afforded by the art of print- 
ing. But this previous instraction has hitherto been the only 
eflicacious mode of conversion ; and, as far as we can judge, 
it will always be indispensable. 


“ Jt appears, indeed, that in the early ages, versions of the 
Scriptures were made principally, if not entirely, with a view to 
the wants of those, who had already embraced, or professed a 
desire of embracing Christianity: the services ‘of the Church 
could not well proceed without them*, Still it will not be dis- 
puted, that the use of printing must be numbered among modern 
advantages ; especially if more be not expected from it, than is 
reasonable, so as to create disappointment. It exceedingly faci- 
litates discussion with the Heathen, who are at all interested in 
ascertaining what the Gospel is, and what it requires: and the 
Scriptures, especially in separate portions, and Tracts upon Chris- 
tianity, may be found, with the Divine Blessing, to awaken cutri- 
osity at least among some, to whom Preachers have not yet been 
sent.” P. 65. 


Some benevolent persons have conceived, that the diffu- 
sion of mere knowledge and science is the best mode that 
can be adopted to facilitate the propagation of the Gospel. 
but the Bishop remarks, and, as it appears to us, with a far 
uiore correct and scriptural view of human nature: 


” i. though it will assuredly undermine idolatry, will hardl 
prepare the way for the doctrine of Christ: men do not usually 

ecome more humble, as they learn to feel the force of their nu. 
tural powers ; and they who shall have extracted from Christianity 

all that exalts and ennobles life in reference to the world, will be 
i pt to be satisfied with their attainments, and proceed no further.” 
wt. 
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* Semler de Christiagorum dStiatu. Vol. 1. p. ov, 
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Others have earnestly recommended an extensive study 
of Sanscrit literature, which they imagine would give power- 
ful weapons to the Missionary, by enabling him to argue 
with the Heathen on their own ground, and out of their own 
books. This, however, the Bishop fears, may perhaps be 
regarded by them as “a concession in limine to the autho- 
rity of these books ;” and he conceives that, even if success- 
ful, it would tend only to * establish our religion as a species 
of philosophy, and would thus pervert it.” p. 71. 

He is also decidedly of opinion, that the English language 
should be made the medium of communication with the na- 
tives, as soon as possible. ‘This indeed, as a mere matter of 
policy, is almost self- evident. And for this purpose, every 
encouragement to its study should be proposed to adults; 
and instruction in it should be the primary object of every 
school for native children established in the country. In ad- 
dition to all the more obvious reasons for making this an ob- 
ject of our unceasing efforts, this peculiar fact is alleged by 
the Bishop, as universally admitted, viz.“ That the lan- 
guages of the country are far below the level of the ideas 
which we have to impart.” So that it would seem scarcely 
possible for the most skilful linguist to convey to the natives, 
through the medium of their own idioms, either an adequate 
notion of the doctrines he wishes to inculcate, or of the real 
meaning and force of that Revelation to which he appeals for 
their authority. 

All novel methods then being dismissed, as inefficient and 
inadequate, it remains that, alter the direction of the Pro- 
phet*, ‘ we stand in the ways, and see, and ask for the = 
paths, that we may walk therein. Surely the method i 
which Christianity was disseminated in the primitive eiaive, 
will be found the best which we can now adopt for that pious 
purpose. We know how signally the blessing of divine Pro- 
vidence accompanied that method, and crowned it with suc- 
cess: and, as we are sure that the counsels of Omnipotence 
are not subject to change, we may perhaps be justified in at- 

tributing that continual disappointment which has hitherto 
attended the most zealous Missionary exertions, to an un- 
happy departure from that mode of procedure which was 
thus sanctioned. 

The result of the Bishop’s examination of the history of 
early Christianity, in order to ascertain the method adopted 
in the primitive “Church for its propayation, is thus briefly 
stated. 
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* The diffusion of Christianity was not considered as an object 
altogether distinct from its general maintenance among believers ; 
but, in some other way, both were provided for in one common 
system of discipline. The first preachers of the Gospel contem- 
plated its extension to the uttermost parts of the earth : but this 
extension was to be effected through themselves, or through per- 
sons, whom they or their successors should commission ; and in 
this way the propagation of religion would be only an expansion of 
the Catholic Church: in other words, it was so arranged, that the 
established principles of Christian order should be taken to apply 
not merely to those, who, at any given period were within the 
Christian pale, but that all, who might enter it, should acquire 
their knowledge of Christ in conjunction with those principles, and 
be received through the instrumentality of persons, who were 
themselves in the Unity of the Church.” P. 14 


Not willing however that this important fact should ap- 
pear to rest on mere assertion, he has given a clear, though 
concise account of the first dissemination of Christianity. 

The Apostles were undoubtedly Missionaries. They went 
forth in the power and spirit of Christ, “ teaching and con- 
firming the word with signs following.” But no sooner had 
they collected a sufficient number of believers in any one 
place, than they established them as a Church. And the 
various churches which they planted, being all partakers of 
the same faith, bound by the same laws, and ruled by similar 
spiritual officers, deriving their authority through the Apos- 
ties from the same Divine Head, their members could always 
meet in conscientious communion with each other, knowing 
in fact of no other separation or distinction than that of place. 
Nor does it appear that in any instance churches were 
formed, except by the Apostles themselves, or by those act- 
ing under their authority; so that the bond of unity thus 
happily provided, was easily reserved. As the field of their 
labours extended, the Apost es found it necessary to call in 
assistance ; and this necessity of course increased upon their 
successors, and something analogous to a Missionary system 
became indispensable. This the Bishop considers to have 
been supplied by the persons denominated Evangelists and 
Catechists. The Evangelists were themselves disciples of 
the Apostles, and especially appointed by them to preach 
Christ to those who had not heard of his name, and to deliver 

to them the Gospel: at the same time having it also in 
charge, as occasion served, not only to found new churches, 
but to confirm and consolidate those already planted. 


“ These Evangelists, though they seem not to have been 
confined in their Mission to any certain spot longer than the oc- 
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casion required, were yet recognized members of the Church, 
and amenable to its discipline. Upon this subject, Mosheim, a 
Lutheran, and not a strenuous assertor of Episcopacy, has re- 
marked, that ‘ in early times it was undoubtedly the custom for 
such members ot any Church, as might be desirous of imitating 
the example of the Apostles, ‘and propagating the Gospel among 
the Heathen, to apply to the Bishop for his licence, and to enter 
on their travels under his sanction*.’ Order, it scems, was not 
then thought incompatible with enterprise or with holy influences, 
but rather, perhaps, to have been among the tests and evidences 
of a commission from God.” P. 19. 


Another provision for the extension of the Gospel was 
made by the appointment of Catechists. Their office was to 
convert the Heathen who resided in the neighbourhood of 
any Christian Church; while it was the duty of the Evange- 
lists to penetrate into regions where the name of Christ had 
never been-heard. It is well known that the care and neces- 
sities of the neighbouring Heathen was previded for by the 
constitution of every primitive Church. Places were espe- 
cially set apart for their instruction, catechisms were com- 
piled for their use, prayers were used for their illumination, 
and the very forms are extant by which they were invited to 
attend certain portions of the service of the Church, and 
excluded from the sacred edifice during the performance of 
the more solemn rites of our religion. 


** These, then, appear to have been the Missionary proceedings 
of the first ages: but all antiquity abounds with circumstances 
tending to shew, that the Propagation of the Gospel was in close 
connexion with order and discipline. Churches were built under 
the Bishop's sanction, signified by his visiting the spot and fixing 
a Cross t; no Clergyman could be ordained, but with a specific 
and local charge t; a Convert would not be admitted to the orders 
either of Priest or Deacon, till he had brought over his whele 
family, whether Infidels or Heretics, to the “Catholic Church § ; 
and one of the canons of the council of Chalcedon provides for the 
consecration and subordination of Bishops in foreign parts |}. Re- 
gulations such as these may be thought trivial in the laxity of 
modern times : still this was the system, under which our faith was 
disseminated, and which had manifestly tic biessing of God.” 
x. @. 


Perhaps it may be said, that there were schisms and di- 
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visions tn the primitive Church, notwithstanding all those 
provisions for her anity. And it will not be denied that such 
was the fact. So also there were heresies, notwithstanding 
all the care which was taken to preserve the purity of the 
faith. And, as we know that these heresies lamentably im- 
peded the saving influence of the word of God; so may we 
reasonably suppose, that the schisms also, which at times 
took place, retarded the propagation of the Gospel. To 
what extent this evil consequence followed, would be a 
matter of curious and difficult inquiry. It is sufficient to re- 
mark, that schisms are predicted m the Scriptures; and 
spoken of as highly injurious to the cause of trath, and re- 
probated as evidences of a proud and headstrong disposition, 
and of a carnal spirit. Should it be said, that the trath then 
prevailed though divisions existed, and may therefore do so 
now: the answer is, the truth then prevailed not through 
them, but against them. Schisms were not then the mstra- 
ments of its propagation, nor can we readily believe that 
they will ever prove such. When it is the will of Providence 
that the truth shall be established, as we know that finally it 
will, nothing shall avail to prevent it. But still we may de- 
precate, and we ought to endeavour by fitting means to re- 
move, all that in the intervening time may be an obstacle to 
its propagation. And we may justly infer that such will be 
the operation of schism; both from the care which the Apos- 
tles and their successors always took to maintain order, 
wherever the name ef Christ was known, and his faith pro- 
fessed ; and from the severity of censure with which they 
marked out for rejection all promoters of division. 
The Bishop bas suggested reasons for believing, that the 
divisions of early times might be less adverse to the propa- 
ration of the Gospel than those of the present. And, when 
it is considered what the points in dispute then were, it will 
be seen that they were of necessity agitated by the learned 
only, Itis to be remembered also, that controversial discus- 
Sion was not then the favourite occupation of ordinary minds ; 
nor had men then learnt to confound the maintenance of 
theological opinions with the exercise of civil rights. Divi- 


sions therefore were less apparent to these without, and on 


that account less likely to affect the character of Christianity 
in the estimation of the Heathen, and weaken the reverence 
which it might otherwise ‘have excited in their minds. But 
now the type of the disease ts much more virulent, and ‘ts 
operation is i € uusequence more deeply injurious. In places 
Where the Church is already planted, where its ministry is 


doly exereised by persons rightly commissioned and ordain- 
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ed, and its scriptural doctrines are ably and consistent! 
taught; teachers suddenly appear, drawing disciples from 
the Church after them, under the plea that the form of ec- 
clesiastical government which she bas established is not apos- 
tolical, and that the doctrines she teaches are not scriptural. 
Nay, they go farther, and affirm that the very sacrament, 
by which she admits to her spiritual privileges the children 
of her members, and the converts she may make from the 
Heathen, is not duly administered; and that the very rite 
itself is neither in its nature, nor in its effect, what she in- 
culcates. What must be the consequence of such an inter- 
ference as this; and what the effect of division when thus 
exemplified, but to raise a formidable obstacle to the propa- 
gation of the Gospel! The awakened Heathen may say, 
with lamentable truth, ‘© What shall I do to be saved?” He 
may learn from all the contending teachers that his own faith 
is vain, and his worship an abomination. But how shall he 
chuse between the conllicting doctrines which they offer him 
in its stead! or rather, will he not be driven to the conclu- 
sion, that there is no certainty in Christianity, and that he 
must look tv some other quarter for the resolution of his 
doubts, and the satisfaction of his conscience? 


“ Though we cannot estimate, amidst varying circumstances, 
the force of the resistance, which such obstacles might have op- 
posed to the progress of the Gospel, we may venture to affirm, 
that mure pernicious questions could not have been agitated in a 
heathen land: under what form of Church-government Christian 
societies shall live,—what is the authority of their teachers, and 
whence derived,—and whether infants can, or cannot, be brought 
to Christ, are practical controversies, if any are practical, and they 
necessarily produce a diversity and a collision, which the heathen 
(I speak it of my own knowledge) do not fail to observe. It is, 
indeed, in this point of view, and not merely for the sake of insti- 
tuting a comparison between primitive and modern missions, that 
I have adverted to the subject ; and on this head, if we have any 
interest in Christian proceedings connected with this country, there 
is somewhat to regret.” P. 24. 


When indeed a fair and candid view is taken of the real 
state of religion in India, our wonder will be, not that more 
has not yet been accomplished ; but that, under the peculiar 
and perplexing difliculties of the case, so much has been 
effected. If the testimony of history and experience be al- 
lowed any weight in determining the proper mode of main- 
taining Christianity i in its genuine purity among its profes- 
sors, or propagating it among the heathen, that testimony 
shews that the primitive Church was established in ORDER, 
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and supported by UNITY; and that when the word of God 
increased, and the number of the disciples multiplied daily, 
“ the multitude of them that believed were of one heart and 
of one soul,” and all ‘ continued steadfast in the Apostles’ 
doctrine and fellowship.” 

But in India, “ all sects and denominations of Christians 
receive an encouragement and support which is nearly indis- 
criminate ;”” and “little distinction is made in respect of the 
Church, except that it is established by law,” p. 80. 

Nor is the confusion and perplexity which such a multi- 
plicity of teachers, all speaking a different language, and in- 
culcating different opinions, must produce upon the heathen, 
all the evil of which the consistent member of the Church may 
justly complain. Under a system which allows all denomina- 
tions of persons to settle in India for the purpose of impart- 
ing to ‘ the native inhabitants religious and moral improve- 
ment *,” missionaries are perpetually arriving, sent out by 
zealous men, of different sects and opinions, who have asso- 
ciated for the purpose, with the avowed intention of labour- 
ing in the fields of heathenism, which their enthusiasm, or 
their wishes, have represented to them as already ripe for 
the harvest. Now, did these persons really devote them- 
selves to the work to which they are ostensibly appointed, and 
limit their exertions to that sphere within which the law has 
permitted them to act, “ though nations might then be gain- 
ed over to modes of faith which we could not in all respects 
approve; yet, convinced that Christianity, in any of its 
forms, is beyond comparison better than Paganism, we should 
bless God for the result.” P. 29. 

But what is the fact? Discouraged by a view of the dif- 
ficulties which beset the path of the real Missionary, and 
shrinking from the hardships and privations inseparable from 
a life spent among the Heathen, and devoted solely to their 
Spiritual improvement, these persons employ their time and 
abilities in the easier task of making proselytes among the 
English residents. They preach in English, and they dwell 
among Europeans; and thus, instead of proving what some 

well meaning, but ill-judging men, have speciously repre- 
sented them, useful though humble auxiliaries in the cause 
of truth, they become the fomenters of division, and the ad- 
vocates of disorder. 

The Bishop truly observes, 

“ The native inhabitants are not benefited by the preaching 
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of Missionaries in English ; nor do purely Missionary objects 
account for that preference, which is so frequently given by 
Missionaries to a residence among Europeans; though it is 
obvious, that the numbers and influence of a sect may thus be in- 
creased much more rapidly than by patient and often ineffectual 
labour bestowed upon the heathen, Still the true Missionary will 
consider, that to encounter and overcome difficulties is actually his 

calling : ‘and he will account it a greater work to have imparted to 
a single Pagan the knowledge of a Saviour, than to number a 
hundred Christians among his proselytes. The success, however, 
which has attended the preaching of Missionaries among Europeans, 
makes a prominent figure in some of their details: there have even 
been instances, at some stations, of direct interference with the 
chaplain ; nor have the most diligent of the Clergy been altogether 
secure against intrusion. To consider a system, of which such 
proceedings should form a part, asthe best adapted to the conversion 
of the heathen, would be not merely to renounce the wisdom, 
which the Almighty so signally prospered, but to substitute what 
has hardly the character of common prudence,””  P. 25. 


While such are the obstacles to every attempt to convert 
the Heathen, which is conducted upon principles to which 
Churchmen can give a consistent or conscientious support, 
little is done to provide the Church itself with those means, 
which alone can make it competent to the due discharge of its 
important office. We have already seen that its legal estab- 
lishment is almost the only privilege it possesses, above the 
various sects which are almost indiscriminately encouraged. 
And we gather, from other parts of these two Charges, ‘that 
even its legal establishment cannot procure for it that aid, 
which it may seem to give it a tithe to require. As it is 
“the legal establishment” of the country, the government 
undoubtedly is bound to take care that there is no want of 
Churches, or of Clergy. And wherever the presence of a 
resident Minister is required, by the settlement of a compe- 
tent number of Europeans, whether civil or military, there, a 
representation made by the Bishop to that effect, ‘should al- 
ways prodace an immediate appointment of an additional 
c haplain. 

Some provision seems to have been made already for the 
former of these objects, and more is In contemplation. 

In the first of these Charges, the Bishop speaks of — 
Church as already commenced in the Archdeeconry of Ca 
cutta, and of the preparations for erecting another. Tn the 
second Charge he says, that several religious edifices, des- 
tined jor common use, have been raised, and are in progre-* 
in the Archdeaconries of Caleutta and Bombay. 

This is so far well: and it would have been still better, 
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had the present Governor-general been enabled to carry into 
execution the design which he appears to have entertained, 
of erecting in Calcutta “ a structure which would have been 
not unworthy of that splendid and daily improving capital, 
and would have impressed the surrounding nations, with 
some idea of the honour paid to religion in Europe.” (P. 76.) 
This was a measure, the propriety of which it might be sup- 
posed that no real friend to the Established Church could 
doubt; no person acquainted with the peculiarities of the 
Hindoo character, and anxious for their conversion, could 
oppose. ‘To what unfortunate circumstances the indefinite 
postponement of this design should be attributed, we are not 
informed ; but that it has been thus postponed, will be a 
matter of regret to all who consider the influence which the 
externals of religion will always have over the human mind, 
But, even those, whose dislike of the pomp of worship is car- 
ried to the extreme of wishing to abridge the decent splen- 
dour of our own Church; and to deprive her of her chaunt 
and her cathedrals, will allow that a due supply of men to 
minister at her altars, and to discharge the pastoral functions 
of her priesthood, is indispensable. These then we may 
presume will participate with us in the surprise, to use no 
stronger term, which we felt, when we learned from the 
Charges before us, that this has been hitherto so strangely 
neglected. The urgent wants of the diocese, in this respect, 
were become so evident to the Supreme Government in the 
year 1818, that they then concurred with the Bishop in the 
expediency of recommending to the Honourable Court of 
Directors, a large increase in the number of Chaplains. And 
a representation to that effect, was actually made in a letter 
dated 25th September, 1818. But no additional appoint- 
ments had been notified to the Bishop in December, 1821 yy! 


“ T have still,"? he says, in the second Charge, “ to lament 
the want of Chaplains in this part of my diocese. It is some- 
thing to my individual feeling to be conscious, that I have not 
failed to represent this want, as my duty required*: this, how- 
ever, is no alleviation of the public evil: we have considerable 
bodies of Christians, and those too our own countrymen, who are 
at this moment without the Sacraments, or the common offices of 
religion, Things are, indeed, in some respects, worse than at the 
period of my representation: a vast accession of territory has been 
naturally the occasion of forming new stations; for which, however, 
no religious provision, so far as appears, has been made.” P. 77. 


a 





* See former Charge. 
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We are happy in being enabled to state, though we ques- 
tion whether the Bishop is yet acqnainted with the fact, that his 
Lordship’s representation has at length been attended to, and 
that an addition has been made to the Company’s Clerical 

istablishment, though by no means adequate to the spiritual 

wants for which he stated it to be necessary to provide. 
What may be the reasons to be assigned in excuse of this 
delay in discharging so-solemn a daty, and defective dis- 
charge of it when at length attended to, we cannot ven- 
ture to conjecture. We are unwilling to suppose, that, on 
such a subject, an ill-timed parsimony can be suffered to 
guide tle counsels of those who, in all the provisions for the 
wants of their civil and military departments, and in their 
remunerations to their meritorious public servants, have ever 
shewn a munificent spirit. Still less can we believe, that 
indifference to one of the strongest obligations of a govern- 
ment ccn, in this single instance, have palsied the energies 
of Leadenhall-street. Some difficulties may perhaps op- 
pose themselves to the selection of any considerable number 
of competent persons to fill so arduous and responsible an 
office; but these are surely no more than might be overcome 
by due exertion, and a liberal offer of sufficient remuneration 
for their services to young men of requisite zeal and ability. 
We trust that speedy steps will be taken, to compleat the re- 
medy of an evil which still so fatally blights the hopes of all who 
pray for the extension of the light, and influence of Christi- 
anity ; and gives to those who are already well disposed to seek 
occasion of censuring all who hold the reins of constituted 
authority, in either hemisphere, so plausible a ground for 
severity of reprehension, 

For ourselves, we confess, that we read these portions of 
the charges before us with the most painful feelings of mor- 
tification and disappointment. We have long looked te 
Hindostan with the most lively interest, as the scene of the 
future trinmphs of Christianity. We know how fair and 
wide a field is there open for missionary labours; and we 
feel assured, that those labours, regulated by the principles 
and discipline of the Church of England, conducted with 
her characteristic discretion, and directed by the exemplary 
person who now holds her authority there, cannet wholly fail 
of their object. When, and to what extent they may suc 
ceed, is known only to Ilim, who, unchangeable in his pat- 
pese, sooner or later, to bring all the world under obe 
dience to His name, appoints the times and seasons accord- 
ing to His own will. But experience of all former times 
may justify in confiding, that, so long as her missions are 
conducted according to the general spirit of those methods 
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and principles which were adopted by the primitive Church, 
and then sanctioned by the Divine blessing, a portion of that 
blessing will rest upon them, and will be manifested by a 
portion of the same success. Let it not then be said, that 
such prospects are clouded by the want of due support from 
that authority which is the legal guardian of the Establish- 
ment. Hitherto, the exertions of the Church in India have 
been chiefly seconded by those Institutions at home, which, in 
every season of difficulty and trial, have always stood for- 
ward, and have been the patrons of every well digested pro- 
ject for the extension of true religion. We allude to the 
Societies for ‘‘ the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign 
Parts,” and for ‘‘ the Promotion of Christian Knowledge.” 
As far as their limited tunds, and their extensive engage- 
ments would permit, they have contributed liberally to the 
propagation and maintenance of Christianity in India. But 
the Established Church should not be thus dependent upon 
private benevolence for its means of doing good. And it 
will be strange indeed, if, while she derives from such sources 
funds for carrying into effect her benevolent plans for the 
conversion of the Heathen, she is refused by the authorities 
to which she regularly applies, the means of providing for the 
Setigew care of her own members; and Englishmen, whose 
ives are devoted, and whose abilities are exerted to serve 
the East India Company, are denied all participation in the 
ofiices of their religion, and shut out from the comforts of 
public worship, and the benefits of public instruction. 

We will dwell no longer upon this ungrateful subject: but 
before we close this article, we are desirous of laying before 
our readers the opinions of the Bishop of Calcutta, on one 
or two questions of importance which have excited much 
discussion among those who have turned their attention to 
the religious affairs of India. The first is, the conduct to 
be adopted by the ministers of our Church in the discharge 
of their immediate duties, as pastors of the resident English, 
and with a view to the illumination and conversion of the 
heathen. On this subject, the Bishop has made the follow- 
ing excellent remarks in the first of these Charges. 


“ The propagation of Christianity among the Heathen, and its 
maintenance among those, who profess it, though distinct in their 
immediate object, are connected in their ultimate results: and the 
best allies, which the true Missionary can desire, are a body of 
active regular Clergy. The Heathen, when they are urged to em- 
brace the Gospel, will naturally enquire into the lives of Christians- 
orrather, without inquiry, they will exercise their own observation : 
and if it be possible to ore  — in which zeal, piety, 
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and perhaps, talents, are thrown away, it is that of the preacher 
to the Heathen, who is labouring to make them believe, in opposi- 
tion to what they see. ‘ By their fruits ye shall know them *” isa 
test, which the Gospel cannot evade: it is the test, which itself 
has established, not, indeed, of its divine truth, for that would be 
the same, though not a knee on earth should bow at the name of 
Jesus, but of the reception which it may expect in the world, 
Here, then, is the proper sphere of clerical exertion: in the most 
restricted notion of your duties, if you go not beyondé the limits of 
your flocks, you are called upon to take care, so far as may be, 
that there be nothing within your own fold, which can cause the 
Heathen to blaspheme. But what does even an approximation 
to such a state of things suppose? Surely nothing less, than that 
every one of you have a just conception of his office: and high is 
the dignity, higher than in any worldly sense, of an authorized and 
faithful minister of the Word. To be a teacher, an adviser, a 
comforter, a dispenser of ordinances, which Christ instituted as the 
means of Grace, an interpreter of Holy Writ, an example to be- 
lievers, an advocate of the Truth against them, who would gain. 
say or pervert it, an ambassador for Christ, and a minister of re- 
conciliation with God; to be, in short, set apart by the Holy 
Spirit to rescue men from the snares of passion and illusion, and 
so to conduct them through things temporal, that they finally lose 
not the things eternal,—these are the functions of the Christian 
pastor: and where there is a prevailing sense of their importance, 
with an earnest though imperfect devotion to the cause of Christ, 
they extort the tribute of reverence even from the children of the 
world. But then, be it remembered, that all this is personal ; that 
the high distinction is not merely lost, it is converted into a subject 
of reproach and dismay, when men invested with the sacred cha- 
racter falsify, or even forget it. What member of society has less 
claim to respect than the clergyman, who, unmindful of the most 
solemn engagements, has no pleasure or apparent interest in his 
duties? who is satisfied, if he escape official censure? who calcu. 
lates how he may best consult his own ease? who sanctions a sus- 
picion, that he regards his profession merely as a maintenance? 
and who betrays his weariness of what he feels to be its restraints? 
Whatever be the light, in which any man may himself consider 
these things, I would tell him in the words of St. Austin, speaking 


of this very character, ‘ Nthil apud Deum tristius, et miserius, ¢e 


damnabilius+.’”? P. 30. 


We pass over some observations relative to peculiar points 
of discipline, to introduce the following passage, which il- 
lustrates that topick which it has been our object, in the 
whole of this article to recommend to the particular attention 
of our readers. 


« T need not enlarge generally upon the topic of regularity and 
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* Matt. vii. 20. + Tom. II. p. 19. edit. Benedict. 
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discipline ; still I must repeat, till the admonition be absolutel 
superfluous, that order and system must in all things be mani- 
tained : there is, especially at the present day, a tendency in the 
world to neglect or to decry them; but they are of God: they 
prevailed in the Church in apostolic and primitive times, in a de- 
gree which would now be stigmatized as superstition : without 
them, even in the affairs of the world, nothing great and good can 
be accomplished : they are the principles which hold together the 
works of the Creator; we find them distinctly recognized in His 
Word: in matters of religion they are especially required ; God 
is not the author of confusion in the Churches of the Saints*: we 
solemnly pledge ourselves to observe them, in our Ordination 
vows: in this country the natives have no notion of any religion 
without them : they form in short the strength, the whole strength, 
of false religions; and the want of them is the weakness of the 
True One. Impressed with these truths you will not fail by pre- 
cept, as well as by example, to uphold the constitution of the 
Church, in which you were ordained: nor is it bigotry, which I 
would recommend, unless indeed in that sense in which every 
thing is so denominated, which is opposed to a torrent of undis- 
tinguishing generalities, or to the dogmatism of some aspiring sect. 
They, if such there be, who are not verily persuaded, that in doc- 
trine, in discipline, and in worship, our Church is framed after the 
model of Scripture and of the primitive times, have indeed placed 
themselves in a painful conflict between conscience and solemn 
obligation: but they, who are so persuaded, as I doubt not are all 
of you, will maintain it against opposition; not however, in a 
spirit, which serves but to indicate the weakness of a cause, but 
learnedly, charitably, calmly, and firmly: and though even thus 
we may not escape the charge of prejudice, still the abandonment 
of principles, to which we are pledged, might subject us to worse 
imputations: and as to the consequences, it may be sufficient to 
observe, that if there be any laxity upon points of this kind, it is 
only among ourselves.” P. 40. 


We add the following estimate of what a Clergyman in 
India ought to be; with the hope that it may haply direct 
the researches, and influence the choice of those, to whom 
the charge is intrusted of selecting men to fill up the lament- 
able void which has been too long suffered to remain in the 
Indian Church. 


“ The qualities, in fact, to be desired in the Indian Clergy, are 
such as are not any where commonly found in combination ;—sin- 
cere and consistent piety,—laborious and patient habits,—a talent 
of holding Christian conversation with persons of all classes,—a 
Clear and comprehensive view of the evidences of religion,—attach- 
ment to order and discipline,—and a competent acquaintance with 
the history of the Church of Christ, and with the constitution of 
our own; to say nothing of those Scriptural attainments, which are 
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every where to be expected in the Clergy, though here, from the 
circumstances of the country they are more particularly needed. 
Let me, then, beseech you to measure ‘yourselves by some such 
standard, and if any fall farshortof it, that they endeavourto reach 
it: Iam confident, that it is not taken too high, if here you would 
really and essentially serve the cause of Christ.” P. 85. 


With a body of Clergy thus qualified, and in numbers equal 
to the duties to be performed, what might not be expected, 
under the direction of such a head as the present Bishop. 

We would not be thought too sanguine or enthusiastic in 
our views ; but believing, as we do from conviction, that if 
the Pagan Inhabitants of our Eastern possessions are to be 
converted, it will be by the instrumentality of the Esta- 
blished Church; could we see that Church enabled to pro- 
vide, as she ought, for the spiritual wants of her members, 
we should look forward with perfect confidence to the result: 
not doubting that the influence of her example, and the ex- 
cellency of her doctrine would, at no very distant period, 
triumph over the ends, as well as command the respect and 
reverence of the natives. 

But it will be said, and this is the other important ques- 
tion, on which we wish to introduce our readers to the well 
weighed opinions of the Bishop of Calcutta; it will be said, 


‘«« Is there no way, in which the different sects, now unhappily 
dividing the Christian world, may essentially and unexceptionabl 
contribute to the propagation of the Gospel? I should Shrink 
from such a conclusion, however legitimate were the process, by 
which it might seem to be deduced: I should hesitate to believe, 
for a moment, that laborious and pious and benevolent men, of any 
religious denomination, could be altogether disqualified for further- 
ing such a work: if they would turn their attention chiefly to the 
elementary instruction of youth,—to the dissemination of aa 
knowledge and Arts,—to the Improvement of morals,—to facilitat- 
ing the acquisition of languages—to bringing us acquainted with 
the opinions and habits and literature of those, whom we wish to 
convert, and generally to breaking up and preparing the soil for 
the seed of the Gospel, they would, indeed, be valuable auxiliaries 
in the Christian cause; and the most inconsiderable sect might 
thus attain a degree of usefulness, if not of worldly renown, which 


the most prominent cannot hope for in the present state of things. 
P. 26. 


There is, we fear, little hope, under present circumstances 
that sach will be the conduct of those, who have been sent 
out nominally as Missionaries, but really as sectarian teach 
ers, to divide the Church, and make proselytes —a 
Christians. But, we repeat it, no dictate of Charity wou 
be disobeyed, no principle of true liberality and genuine 
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toleration violated, by restricting these men to that line of 
duty; to which, a taking advantage of the enactment of 

53 Geo. ILL. c. they have avowedly limited themselves. 
They have ier in India, for the purpose of imparting 
“to the native inhabitants religious and moral improvement.” 
To the native inhabitants therefore let them be strictly con- 
fined. Experience will then shortly enable the Government 
to decide upon the utility of their labours. If they be effec- 
tual, we shall bless God for having permitted the light of 
Christianity in any degree to dispel the ignorance of hea- 
thenism: if not, at least we shall not have the additional 
mortification of perceiving that they have not only not con- 
verted the heathen, but that they have also divided and 
weakened the Church. But then, ample provision must be 
made within the Church for the spiritual wants of all her 
members, No plausible pretext must be afforded for secta- 
rian intrusion, by leaving the flock of Christ without autho- 
rized shepherds. For in vain shall we argue against the 
cultivation of that soil by others, which we leave barren; in 

vain shall we urge the danger of schismatical innovation, 
while we ourselves provide not, for the maintenance of true 
religion and Apostolic uuity, by a regular supply of duly 
ordained Pastors. 

While the interference of those who would sow the seeds 
of confusion in our vineyard, should thus be effectually pro- 
vided against ; a decent regard for the order and discipline 
essential to the very existence of the Church seems to re- 
quire that all who are sent out as Missionaries, delegated by 
a society of Churchmen, and therefore it is to be hoped 
themselves churchmen in possession and in heart, should be 
placed under the effectual controul of the Diocesan. It may 
indeed be matter of surprise to some, that any provision on 
this subject should be deemed necessary; and that a sense of 
duty is not sufficient to ensure obedience from Clergymen to 
the Bishop of the Diocese in which they desire to ‘officiate. 
But, if it be not so; and we well know that it is not; the 
evil resulting from such a breach of discipline cannot be too 
speedily corrected. Fortunately the remedy in this, as m 
the former case, is easy and obvious. Tet the want of re- 
gular Chaplains be speedily and effectually supplied ; and 
then there will be no longer any excuse, (as assuredly there 
is neither right nor safety in the practice,) for the deviation 
of Missionaries from the strict line of Missionary duties : 
and, in the discharge of these duties, they will no longer 
have the temptation which they now feel, to swerve from that 
regularity of professional conduct, which alone can render 
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them unwilling to consider themselves under the controul of 
Episcopal authority. 

We leave the subject’ with our readers; and conclude 
this already long article with the following extract. The 
truth which it inculcates, is deeply impressed on our own 
minds; and will, we humbly hope, with the blessing of God, 
be acknowledged and acted upon by those who now wield 
the destinies, and are responsible for the moral and religious 
culture of this interesting portion of the globe. 


“« On every account, then, both as it respects ourselves and the 
Heathen, ought we to be zealous for the strength, and efficiency, 
and credit, of our Establishment. With respect to our own people 
the case is plain ; if Christians any where need a regular ministry, 
and the public offices of religion, and the checks and restraints, 
which arise from a diligent inculcation of the Word of God, and 
the appointed means and aids, by which Divine truth, ever open 
to the inroads of sciolism and indifference, and voluptuousness, is 
maintained in the mind and heart, it is assuredly in India: and 
with respect to the natives, much as they now hear of our religion, 
they will look to authority: and if they observe, that the Church: is 
either weak or supine, deficient in its means, cr remiss in its duties, 
they will draw the obvious conclusion, and act accordingly. The 
Establishment, therefore, must be, if any thing, as the heart or soul 
of our religious system; from which Christians may derive a 
warmth and energy, to be gradually diffused by its genial influ- 
ence amidst all around them.” P, 78. : 





Art. If. An Historical Review of the Spanish Revolution, 
including some Account of Religion, Manners, and Lite- 
rature, in Spain; illustrated witha Map. By Edward 
Blaquiere, Esq. Author of “ Letters from the Mediter- 
ranean,” &c. Svo. pp. 682. 18s. Whittakers, 1822. 


THE present contest in Spain, is a subject of so much in- 
terest to every one who feels any concern in the general 
age of Europe, that many of our readers will probably 
ook with eagerness to a work professing to proceed from an 
eye-witness of events, and to give an account of the state 
of parties, in that distracted country. The work of Mr. 
Blaquiere, so far as size is concerned, would seem to be 
well calculated to meet, what we supyose to be the present 
state of public curiosity. For although our ingenious ar- 
thor tells us, that in compliance “‘ with a salutary innovation 
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of the present day,” which gives a “ preference to single 
volumes, where the subject relates to politics or religion,” he 
has abstained from ‘‘ adding a variety of facts that would 
greatly have contributed to illustrate the text,” in the fear 
“ of interfering with this improvement in public taste,” yet 
it is only proper to observe, that his delicacy has not in the 
least interfered, to induce him to curtail a variety of pro- 
found and voluminous speculations, which do not contribute 
to illustrate the text. Admitting, therefore, that the reader 
has only one volume, yet he has full as many pages as would 
have filled two, and moreover, will have to pay (if we ex- 
cept only the value of the boards) exactly the same money, 
as two volumes would have cost. ‘The only difference is, 
that instead of facts, which might soon be forgotten in 
the bustle of general history, we have a succession of elo- 
quent passages and animated discussions, which will probably 
be just as valuable a thousand years hence as they are at the 
present day. 

As “ religion and politics” are matters in which we can 
never expect all mankind to be of one opinion, our author, 
who is a philosopher, will of course be prepared to encoun- 
ter a good deal of opposition to some of his doctrines on 
these subjects. For our part, without pretending to say 
whether Mr. Blaquiere is right or wrong, in the character 
which he draws of individuals, or in the opinions which he 
delivers upon the affairs of mankind in general, we have 
been a good deal prepossessed against him, on account of 
his intolerance. Whenever the question of a hierachy is 
concerned, our author is far too bigoted for the times in 
which we now live. In short, he is not liberal enough for 
us. Heis too much attached to stale and exploded preju- 
dices, and cannot speak of mobs, and rebels, and reyolu- 
tions, with that equanimity and moderation which the recol- 
lection of human weakness and ignorance ought always to 
inspire. 

No doubt Mr. Blaquiere will be surprized at this criticism. 
‘“‘ Surely yon have never read my book!” we think we hear 
him say. ‘ Why I am a radical, a root and branch man ? 
Me! dislike mobs! Me! a bigot! Why I believe in Je- 
remy Bentham! and if there be one thing more than another 
upon which I pride myself, it is upon my complete freedom 
from all the prejudices in which 1 was born and educated, 
and by which nine-tenths of the world are still enthralled !” 
We have not disputed one word of this, we merely said that 
Mr. Blaquiere was intolerant, illiberal, bigoted, and a slave 
to expleded prejudices; whether we have applied these 
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words properly or not, in the present instance, is a mere 
dispute about names, w hich as they are very frequent in his 
mouth, ought not to offend him in the mouths of others ;— 
or if they do, it should teach him this lesson: never to at- 
tack his adversaries with mud and stones, because they are 
weapons which can always be thrown back. 

As a proof, however, that a person may go too far in 
emancipating himself from what are called prejudices, we 
could adduce innumerable instances from the volume before 
us. It would be useless to take examples in religion and 
politics, because in all probability Mr. Blaquiere would deny 
our major, and accuse us of begging the question. But 
surely he himself will allow, (unless he is as bigoted to Je- 
remy Bentham’s compositions, as he professes to be, to his 
composity), that the opinions of the great majority of man- 
kind, on questions of grammar at least, are entitled to 
respect ; and that if every one is entitled to think for himself 
not only in religion, but likewise on the subject of syntax, 
the confusion which must ensue in all human affairs, is in- 
calculable. By way of shewing, however, the extent to 
which our author carries his radicalism, we shall select, 
among a great many instances which we have observed, one 
or two of the first that come to hand—and to begin with the 
beginning. Having taken an opportunity in his Preface 
to assert his “ strict impartiality to all those who divide 
political soc iety,”—(if he had said who wish to divide it, we 
should at once have understood whom he meant,) he goes 
on, 


«* Let it not be imagined from the sketch which I have drawn of 
these [read those] abuses, which ignorance and fanaticism have 
introduced in [read znto| the religious system of Spain, that I am 
the less favourable to toleration in its utmost latitude; or that I 
conceive the plan of exclusion, which continues to prevail against 
our Catholic aeoteal is less injurious to the state, than urgent to 
those who are thereby debarred from the enjoyment of their politi- 
cal rights.”’ xi. “ I am sure those celebrated men, with whom I 
have conversed, relative to the existing state of affairs, and which 
menace [read menaces} their country, &c.”’ xiii. ‘ Although the 
Apostles were too good judges of human nature, not to know that 
false prophets and false teachers would appear in after times, what 
would they have said, if told, that in little more than three cen- 
turies, the self-denial, contempt of worldly riches, and abrogation 
of temporal power, which they so strenuously recommended, would 
be transformed into a series of debauchery, avarice, and oppres- 
sion.”’ P. 354. 


Violations of grammar, however may escape a writer from 
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inadvertency, without supposing absolute deliberation ; but 
surely ho man, except one who “ thought that an advance 
made by Jeremy Bentham was conferring a very high honoar 
on any minister in Europe,”—and that the Abbé Gregoire 
(who was the first man who proposed to the Convention the 
abolition of monarchy in France, and who originated in that 
assembly the decree for bringing Louis XVI. to trial,) is 
the most perfect model of “ the immediate followers of the 
Redeemer,” could possibly have written such passages as 
the following. 


* The day on which Protestant and Catholic shall meet in the 
same temple, to adore one common Father, will, in my estimation, 
exhibit the greatest triumph ever obtained by humanity: need I 
say that this glorious victory can never be achieved while the sys- 
tem of exclusion exists? Itis not amongst the least absurd of those 
anomalies, which I have been called upon to expose, in treating the 
religious or political affairs of Spain, that while the various sects, 
into which Christianity is unhappily divided, fervently invoke the 
protection of Providence, they are, with scarcely a single excep- 
tion, more or less intolerant towards each other; as if the funda- 
mental maxim of their faith, were a mere watch-word to cover 
hypocrisy and falsehood. Surely there was more philosophy in 
Boileau’s exclaiming—‘ tous les hommes sont fous /” than most people 
have imagined.” P. xi. 

« With respect to passing events in Spain, they are, —- 
more full of interest to Europe now, than at any former period : 
it is impossible any longer to misconceive the real nature of the 
struggle, or to deny that the people who were slaves, little more 
than two years ago, are now the advanced guard of civilization. 
Does it arise from accidental causes, or is it in the order of nature, 
that those who have suffered most from oppression, are destined to 
find a compensation, in conferring freedom and happiness on 
others ? 

“ Should the contest which has been already communicated 
from the Peninsula to Italy and Greece, be conducted with the 
firmness and wisdom, which have hitherto marked its progress, in 
the land of Pelagius and Themistocles, it is not within human com- 
prehension to predict or conceive the magnitude and extent of the 
benefits which such a struggle is capable of producing to society. 

“« It is impossible to name Greece, without adding to the thou- 
sand voices which curse the policy that obliges England, not only 
calmly to witness the extermination of a brave and suffermg popu- 
lation, but, oh! shame of our age, and ruin of our glory ! co-operate 
in the work of death*. To complete this scene of national degra- 





* “ A political prophet of France, and one whose former predictions been 
but too often ated (he foretold the occupation of Paris by the people of Eu- 
rope, ) says that the power which has permitted four millions of Greeks to be given 
up to the knife of the infideis, and which suffers the Colossus of the north to make 
such immeasurable strides, will herself share the fate of Babylon and Carthage.” 
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dation, continental politicians, who dwell on the subject, confound 
a generous people, with the errors and blindness of their rulers. 
I will boldly tell those editors and publicits of France, Italy, and 
Germany, as I proclaim it to the world, that posterity will acquit 
the people of England from the foul charge, and that if they knew 
us better, it would never have been made.” P. xiii. 

* Religion is so interwoven with all the habits of the Spanish 
people, that the traveller cannot well turn aside his attention from 
the subject, much less refrain from observing its effects on the civil 
and political institutions; but, above all, on the state of morals. 
Coming here with a view of ascertaining the real situation of Spain, 
I soon perceived that no greater service could be rendered. to the 
nation, than aiding to expose the sources of its past misfortunes ; 
so that, had not others, still more competent to the task, already 
torn aside the veil which had so long concealed the truth, I should 
have ventured to do so myself. Guided by the ministers of that 
very faith, upon which I am about to offer a few desultory remarks, 
T ought to escape the odium too frequently attached to the best 
motives ; while my statements must acquire additional weight, when 
supported by such incontrovertible authorities.’ P. 351. 


Our author's anticipations of the time when the Catholic 
and Protestant worship shall be performed together, in the 
same Church—his affection for Greece as the land of Pela- 
gius (a British monk-of the fourth century)—the boldness of 
his declaration ‘ to all the Editors and Publicists of France, 
Italy, and Germany,’—his admiration of Boileau’s novel and 
ingenious exclamation, all bespeak the originality of our 
author's mind. Or if this were doubtful, the following ac- 
count of a wonderfal discovery which he made in Sicily ten 
years ago, would at once settle his claims. 


** While occupied in reflecting on Sicilian manners, it occurred 
to me that the degree of virtue and vice in a people, depends on 
the religious and political institutions to which they have been 
accustomed: twelve years additional experience induces me to lay 
that down as an axiom now, which was then hazarded as a mere 
matter of opinion. Although I shall not enter into the develope- 
ment, of which this notion is susceptible, it is not less worthy of 
attention to those who may be called on to legislate for a nation 
long exposed to the influence of tyranny and inroads of corruption. 
I have a double motive for the above suggestion an the present 
occasion; that of calling your attention to the subject, as a highly 
important truth, and of exonerating myself from the charge of 
advancing any fact through motives of illiberality and prejudice, 
which is offered only in the hope of promoting the best interests of 
the Spanish people. Should it become necessary to allude to other 
countries, for the sake of illustration, or stating any facts interesting 
to morals, 1 beg it to be clearly understood, as not proceeding from 
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the smallest tincture of national prejudice. Without dwelling on 
the injustice of following the examples too often shown in this way, 
or denying that I may have, myself, fallen into the error, while 
want of sufficient reflection had still narrowed my views, it is high 
time to acknowledge that each member of the European family has 
its own share of failings to correct without reproaching its neigh- 
bour; and, above all, let us hasten to recognize the important 
truth, that if the people of one country can really boast any supe- 
riority over another, it is exclusively due to the nature of their in- 
stitutions and system of government.” P, 422. 


Another novelty (to us, at least) in this work, is the 
candour with which our author speaks of Buonaparte’s atro- 
cious attempt upon Spain, and of the infamous baseness of 
those who adhered to j oseph, at the very moment when their 
countrymen were contending so heroically for the freedom 
and independance of the nation. In the policy of the Ex- 
emperor, Mr. Blaquiere can only distinguish the views c7 the 
great statesman and enlightened ruler,—and in the subser- 
viency of Joseph’s creatures, he is willing to overlook the 
cowardice and dishonour of their desertion, in a contempla- 
tion of the benefits which they expected that their country 
would receive from the “ liberal constitution,” which Mr. 
Blaquiere is penetrating enough to perceive, it was, or ra- 
ther it must have been, Buonaparte’s intention to have con- 
ferred upon Spain. Now we know that ‘‘ Charity thinketh 
no evil,/—and this may be pleaded, and has of course been 
pleaded for every apologist of crime, since the days of Cati- 
line to the present. The odd part of such apologists is, 
that it is only in the case of vice, that their charity is dis- 
played. They are invariably as quicksighted to impute. bad 
motives, when the question is concerning actions, in them- 
selves manifestly just and virtuous, as in discerning good 
ones, where the actions themselves allow of no excuse. 

We will not trouble our readers with an abridgement of 
Mr. Blaquiere’s defence, of what posterity will regard, in 
all its circumstances, as the most disgraceful fact ‘recorded 
in modérn history ;—his arguments are plausible enough, to 
make it evident that he has only adopted them, and immoral 
enough, to proceed from any of the party to which he be- 
longs ;but we will just contrast the candid simplicity which 
he exhibits on the occasion, of which we have been speaking, 
with the jealous suspicion which he is pleased to exercise on 
another. We suppose that if there ever was a question, in 
which the motives of this country were pure and above the 
imputation of selfishness, it is on that of the slave trade, 
The reader, however, will observe the characteristic pru- 
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dence with which our author forbears venturing an opinion 
on this delicate subject. 


“ The abolition of the slave trade by Spain, in 1818, was a mea- 
sure which could not but meet the applause of every friend to 
humanity in Europe ; nor, whatever may have been their motive, did 
the ministers of England ever appropriate any portion of the public 
revenue to a purpose more sacred and praiseworthy, than in com- 
pensating the government here, for the loss which might he thus 
sustained by individuals, But the above transaction was far from 
retrieving any part of our lost popularity; many well-informed 
Spaniards having considered it rather as a plan for preserving our 
colonial prosperity, than an act of disinterested justice towards our 
hitherto persecuted black brethren. However well-founded these 
suspicions may be, it is a pity to take away from the merit of a mea- 
sure, the extreme rarity of which greatly enhances its value. It 
certainly failed in its effect, and this was not in the least to be 
wondered at, where the contracting parties on one side were only 
desirous of laying their rapacious hands upon the money, without 
caring if the whole human race had been the next moment con- 
signed to perdition. With respect to the final appropriation of the 
sum paid by England on this occasion, I have it from undoubted 
authority, that no part whatever went to the indemnification of 
those interested in the slave trade, which is proved to have rather 
increased than diminished ever since. Well informed persons here 
positively assert, that the money thus drawn from the English trea- 
sury was divided between the ordinary purposes of corruption and 
fitting out the expedition intended for South America ; but which, 
thanks to the inscrutable designs of an over-ruling Providence, was 
destined to give liberty to Spain!’ P. 187. 


We may observe, however, while treating this subject, 
that the grounds upon which our author places the defence of 
Napoleon and of the ‘ enlightened patriots,” as he terms 
them, who took part against their country in the Peninsular 
war, are much higher, or rather much more shameless, than 
those adduced by Napoleon himself. The former produces 
an extract from the memoirs yet unpublished, dictated by 
Napoleon at St. Helena, and which we think bears intrinsic 
qulamace of its authenticity, in which the Emperor explains 
and extenuates the policy by which he was guided in that 
most dishonourable step. It was not the aggression itself, 
but the low and base hypocrisy by which he endeavoured to 
effect his object, which cast a stain of such peculiar infamy 
upon the whole proceeding. Mr. Blaquiere does not see 
that; and from Aa we can see of his opinions, we are not 
surprised that he does not. The passage to which we al- 
luded is curious and characteristic; and we extract it, as one 
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of the few things which the work before us contains, which 
the reader may like to peruse. 


‘«‘ L’Empereur, en parlant de la guerre d’Espagne et des trans- 
actions de Bayonne, disait :—Cette combinaison m’a perdu: toutes 
les circonstances de mes desastres, viennent se rattacher a ce neeud 
fatal. Elle a detruit ma moralité en Europe, divisé mes forces, 
multiplié mes embarras, ouverte une ecole aux soldats Anglais. 
C’est moi qui ai formé l'armée Anglaise dans la Péninsule. 

« Les événemens ont prouvé que j'avais fait une grande faute, 
dans le choix de mes moyens; car la faute est dans les moyens, 
bien plus que dans les principes. I] est hors de doute que dans 
la crise od se trouvait la France, dans la lutte des idées nouvelles, 
dans la grande cause du siécle contre le reste de l’ Europe, nous ne 
pouvions pas laisser l’Espagne en arritre a Ja disposition de nos 
ennemis. I] fallait ’entrainer de gré ou de force dans notre sys- 
téme: le destin de la France le demandait ainsi: et le code du 
salut des nations, n’est pas toujours celui des particuliers. D’ail- 
leurs, A la necessité politique, se joignait ici la force du droit. 
L’Espagne, quand elle me crut en peril, quand elle me sut aux 
prises 4 Jena, m’avait 4 peu prés declare la guerre: l’injure ne 
devait pas passer impunie. Je pouvais la lui declarer 4 son tour, 
et certes le succés n’etait point douteux. C’est cette facilité 
méme, qui m’egara. La nation meprisait son gouvernement, elle 
appellait 4 grands cris une régénérateur. De la hauteur a laquelle 
le sort m’avait elevé, je me crus appellé, je crus digne de moi d’ac- 
complir en paix ce grand événement, Je voulus eparner:le sang: 
que pas une goutte ne souillit l’emancipation Castellane. Je de- 
livrai donc les Espagnols de leurs hidieusses institutions; je leur 
donnai une constitution liberale; je crus necessaire, trop légére- 
ment, peut-étre, de changer leur dynastie: je placgai un de mes 
fréres A leur téte ; mais il ful le seul étranger au milieu d’eux. 

“* Je respectai leur integrité, leur independance, leurs meeurs, 
le reste de leurs lois. Le nouveau Monarque gagna la capitale, 
n’ayant d’autres ministres, d'autres conseillers, d’autres courtisans, 
que ceux de la derniere cour. Mes troupes allaient se retirer. 
J’accomplissais le plus grand bienfait qui ait jamais ¢té repandu 
sur un peuple, me disais-je, et je me le dit encore. Les Espagnols 
eux-mémes, m’a-t-on assuré, le pensaient au fonds, et ne se sont 
plaints que des formes. J’attendai leurs benedictions: il en fut 
autrement: ils dédaignerent l’interet pour ne s’occuper que de 
injure. Ils s’indignérent & l’idée de l’offense, se revoltérent a la 
vue de la force. Tous coururent aux armes. Les Espagnols en 
masse se conduisirent comme un homme d’honneur. Je n’ai rien 
4 dire contre cela; sinon qu’ils ont triomphé, qu’ils en sont cru- 
ellement punis; qu’ils en sont peut-étre & regretter!—lIls meri- 
taient mieux.” P. 126. 


Buonaparte here palliates his own conduct, but he praises 
and does justice to the conduct pursued by the Spanish Na- 
5 
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tion, who “‘ en masse se conduisirent comme un homme (’ 
honneur,’”—he has, however, too much respect for himself to 
advocate the cause of those ‘ enlightened patriots,” who sided 
with the usurper—he leaves that to his radical friends. 

We might now with propriety close our remarks upon this 
large volume of political discussions, As our readers may 
have remarked, we have noticed only the merits of its com- 
position, and the tone of its principles, abstaining apparent- 
ly from any indication of the kindof information which it con- 
tains. The reason of this is simply stated ; the work con- 
tains absolutely no information, except what the author has 
collected from books, accessible, for the most part, in this 
country, or else such facts as have been related in the daily 
papers. And were it not that Mr. Blaquiere puts his long 
chapters into the form of letters, and dates them from Ma- 
drid, we should have entertained no doubt whatever of the 
work having been written in England, and got up, for the 
immediate market of the present moment. The first 350 
pages confessedly refer to events which took place before 
the assumed date of the letters, and the last 300 are occupied, 
not with facts which our author witnessed, but with disqui- 
sitions upon subjects which he most certainly does not under- 
stand. Our readers will easily have seen from the extracts 
that we have made, that the opinions of Mr. Blaquiere upon 
matters of opinion, cannot be worth alluding to; and the 
following anecdote of manners, which he gives as @ fact, 
bears such evident absurdity on the face of it, that we are by 
no means disposed to regret that we are not oftener treated 
with the result of his personal observations. 


** When the various ways adopted by the monks and priesthood 
for extorting money from the faithful are considered, no wonder 
that begging should be regarded as an altogether harmless, if not an 

e pastime ; nor is it thought degrading even in persons of 
rank: to such a state can defective institutions reduce a people! 
A dowager, or a knight of Calatrava, St. Hermandad, and the 
Golden Fleece, who solicit alms in Spain, do not think it a deroga- 
tion from their dignity; and why should they, when it is counte- 
nanced by the ministers of religion, who are seen at ever'y door, 
performing the same office.” P. 462, 


Having alluded to the information from books, which fills 
the only part of the volume before us, that is worth reading, 
we may mention that our author has given some extracts 
from a “ History of the Inquisition,” by a M. Liorente, 
which contain some particulars that are interesting. This 


gentleman was originally a Secretary of the Holy Office, 
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and when his functions were abolished by Buonaparte, he 


transferred his services to Joseph. He is now, we presume, 
like others of Joseph’s adherents, in exile, and by conse- 
quence a man of the truest virtue and patriotism—the most 
ardent lover of liberty and mankind, &c. &c. Such a per- 
son, from his opportunities, is well calculated to write the 
history of an institution to which he was attached. We are 
indebted however for this “‘ Critical History,” as M. Liorente 
names his work, to an ingenious and demonstrably true remark 
of M. Clausel de Coussergues, in the French Chamber of De- 
puties : that “ Jacobinism had caused more human beings to 
perish in one day, than the Inquisitions of Spain, Portugal, 
and the two Indies, had in three centuries.” A 

still further illustrated by a passage from La Borde, (a 
writer on the Liberale side, in politics,) that “ the verdicts 
of Inquisitors of late years, have been dictated by sentiments 
of mildness, tolerance and peace, and but little proportioned 
to the crime: that above a century has elapsed since an 
Auto-da-Fé, the last having occurred under Charles Il ;” 
and “‘ that the name of the ¥' Office is now scarcely ever 
pronounced in the Peninsula.” Itineraire d’ Espagne. tom. v. 
p- 25. quoted by Mr. Blaquiere. 

Whether this remark of M. La Borde be true or not true, it 
isa matter of unmixed congratulation, that the tribunal has 
been abolished; and we can recommend with unqualified com- 
mendation this part of the volume to the attention of the 
reader. We do not kirew any feature of the Catholic reli- 
gion which so truly represents its genuine spirit, as that 
which is afforded by the horrors of that tremendous tribunal. 

Since its abolition, several reprints have been made in 
spain. of accounts formerly published of different Aato-da- 

é’s, at various places in the kingdom. We select the fol- 
lowing, from the reprint of a tract, published at the time, 
in which the ceremony of the last Auto-da-Fé, performed 
in the presence of the Royal Family, is minutely ibed 

e extract is long, but it will conclude our account of this 
book of Mr. Blaquiere’s, and we think the facts which it 
contains are curious enough to repay the reader for the trou- 
ble of the perusal. 


“ The last Auto-da-Fé performed in the presence of the Royal 
Family, which took place bere in 1680, to celebrate the marriage 
of Charles II. with a Pri of the Bourbon race, at a time when 
Europe had attained a of knowledge and refinement, scarcely 
exceeded in the present day, is, doubtless, one of the most extra- 
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ordinary facts connected with the history of the human mind; 
while it proves to what excesses and absurdities the force of custom 
is capable of carrying a people and their rulers. An account of 
this frightful holocaust, in which no less than one hundred and 
twenty victims were brought forward, condemned to various punish- 
ments, is amongst the reprints which have appeared since the 
recent change, and may be truly regarded as the greatest literary 
curiosity of the age. Llorente expresses his surprise, that scenes 
like these should have been chosen to amuse the princesses of 
France ; he might also have asked, by what fatality it was, that 
the parents of these princesses did not stipulate that their daughters 
should not be present at such spectacles ! 

‘* The volume to which I allude, under the title of Relagion 
Historica, contains a minute description, not only of the ceremony, 
but a copy of the sermon preached, and the questions put to those 
who abjured. _ There can be no better standard, by which to judge 
the state of Spain, at the above period, than this extraordinary 
book ; which also throws a great light on the general practice and 
attributes of the Inquisition. The author, Don Jose del Olmo, an 
Alcalde, and familiar of the He'v Office, dedicates his book to 
the King, whom he calls the Jupiter of Christianity. ‘The heathen 
deity fulminated his bolts against those who opposed impiety to 
religion and justice, for which he was not only placed amongst the 
stars, but hailed as the supreme god of the heavens: what less 
could be done for the protector of the Church, the captain-general 
of the militia of God, the pillar of the faith, but to venerate him as 
the greatest king of the earth? Extreme piety, and a desire of 
following the example of his father, Philip [V., (surnamed the 
great!) who bad patronized and was present at the grand Aato 
performed in 1632, are the reasons alleged by the author, for his 
Catholic Majesty having expressed a wish to preside over a similar 
ceremony. 

** From the number of delinquents collected at several prisons 
round the capital, it was decided, that instead of celebrating the 
Auto at Toledo, as originally intended, it should be transferred to 
the capital. The ministers of religion, monks, and their attendants, 
within many leagues of Madrid, being summoned, a solemn pro- 
cession took place on the 30th May, for the purpose of SEE 
the approaching ceremony, calling on the faithful to attend, a 
promising those indulgences which the sovereign pontiffs had or- 
dained in their various decrees. The following is a literal transla- 
tion of the proclamation which was repeated eight times, in differ- 
ent parts of the city, and before the royal family, who were seated 
in a balcony of the alcazar or palace, as the procession : 
‘ Be it known to all the inhabitants of Madrid, and those of the 
neighbouring districts, that the Holy Office of the Kingdom o 
Toledo, will celebrate a public Auto-da-Fe in the Great Square of 
this city, on the 30th June, when all the graces and indulgence 
granted by the sovereign pontifis, will be conceded to those whe 
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accompany and assist at the said Auto; which is thus proclaimed, 
that it may come to the knowledge of all the faithful.’ 

«“ While several thousand a. ied were employed under the 
direction of an architect eqpeceny appointed to prepare the amphi- 
theatre, a company of soldiers of the Faith were organized, and 
nearly all the Grandees solicited permission to act as familiars; a 
privilege allowed only to the purest blood in Spain. ‘ Many of 
the highest nobility,’ says our author, ‘ immortalized their names 
by this memorable act of piety ; and in order that future genera. 
tions may enjoy the consolation of seeing our age ennobled, that 
the present may admire what those who come after will, without 
doubt, imitate ; as also that the ministers of the holy tribunal ma 
enjoy the pleasure of witnessing the estimation in which its ran 
and dignity is held by the most illustrious names in the universe, 
the names of those who asked the favour of being allowed to act as 
familiars, and assumed the habit of the Holy Inquisition, on this 
occasion, are inserted,’ Of the eighty-five names which follow, a 
fourth were grandees of the first class, forty counts and marquesses, 
and the remainder either their immediate heirs, or nearest rela- 
tives. 

“ The procession of the green and white crosses took place on 
the 29th June, when all those destined to take an active part in the 
ceremony of the following day attended; and amongst others, the 
Duke of Medinaceli, bearing the standard of Faith. 

“ Passing before the palace, to the sound of instruments, and 
chaunting the Miserere, the procession moved on to the Brasero, 
or place of execution, where one of the symbols of Christianity was 
planted and consecrated on a pedestal prepared for its reception. 
As to the standard and green cross, they were destined to ornament 
the arena of the ampitheatre, to which the procession went, after 
quitting the Brasero. 

*“* The procession of the criminals followed that of the crosses 
and standard: they were conducted to the amphitheatre, to have 
their respective sentences read : this part of the rehearsal, for so it 
may be called, is compared, by the author, to that which will be 
seen in the ‘ tremendous day of the universal judgment ; because, 
if the ignominy of the guilty creates horror there, the glory of the 
just, and sovereign majesty of Christ and his Apostles, who, follow- 
ing the standard and cross, assisted by choirs of angels, will bend 
their way to the Valley of Jehosaphat, where the Supreme Judge 
will occupy his throne,’ &c. 

“ Although the preparations commenced 4s early as three in the 
morning of the 30th, the victims, living and dead, were not led forth 
before 7 o’clock; at which hour the procession commenced, Of 
the number who graced this horrible triumph, twenty-one were 
condemned to the flames, and thirty-four to be burnt in effigy. 
There were eleven penitents who had abjured the Jewish faith, and 
fifty-four reconciled Israclites, wearing Sanbenitos, and carrying 
wax tapers, Judging from the wore description, the procession 
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must have been, at once, one of the most magnificent and terrific 
ever witnessed in Spain. Though attended by upwards of two 
hundred thousand spectators, not a sound was heard, to break the 
awful silence, as it passed along: nothing could exceed the order 
and regularity preserved throughout: these are subjects of pane- 
gyric with the author, but his chief admiration is reserved for the 
Inquisitor-General, Don Diego Sarmiento de Talladares. ‘ There 
was much to admire,’ says Don Jose, ‘ in each individual of this 
marvellous coegony ot but the majesty with which the Inquisitor- 
General upheld the dignity of his office, was so transcendant, that 
he appeared to have exceeded himself! As the cause was so much 
of God, it pleased him to grant greater light to his minister ; be- 
cause, when he predestines men for high employment, he prepares 
them with the knowledge necessary for their intended occupations.’ 

** That part of the ampitheatre appropriated to the royal family 
and the court, was resplendent with gold and silver ornaments, dis- 
es Aon on damask, silk and velvet draperies of all hues; after 
1aving exhausted his power of description, in detailing the other 
portions of the edifice, Don Jose del Olmo concludes by observing, 
that it might justly be regarded as one of the wonders of the world. 

‘« Those parts of the theatre thrown open for the public, ‘were 
crowded to excess, and the King, attended by the whole of his 
family and court, had taken their seats some time before the pro. 
cession had arrived. When high mass was over, the Inquisitor- 
General proceeded to the royal balcony, and administered the usual 
oath ; after which it was taken by the municipality. 

«« These preliminary opt Soop concluded, Don Tomas Na- 
varro, head chaplain to the king, commenced the customary ser- 
mon, choosing fore his text, the first verse of the seventy-third 
Psalm. ‘The preacher began, by telling his auditors, that the 
amphitheatre was an emblem of what they had one day to see at 
Jehosaphat. ‘ The divine tribunal, in heaven,’ said he, ¢ is similar 
in all things, to that of the faith on earth, since it proceeds with 
the justification operated by the latter.” A long rhapsody, in 
which he alluded to the progress of scepticism, was followed by a 
violent attack on the Jews :—‘ Who are greater enemies of God, 
or more worthy of punishment,’ he asked, * than the observers of 
the Mosaic laws? In them, hope is blindness; patience insensibility; 
and firmness fear and obstinacy: men of such infamous lives, so 
abandoned te every species of impurity, usury, and injustice, that 
St. Peter and Domianus could not better designate them, many 
centuries ago, than by exclaiming, ‘ 46 eis in veritate Judaice vivi- 
iur!’’ Part II. is devoted to heretics: of these, Don Tomas does 
not seem to have entertained a much better opinion than of his 
friends, the Jews. ‘ Other enemies of God,’ says he, ‘ and the 
worst of all, are the heretics whom St. Augustin considered lower 
than the most profligate Gentile: heresy is more execrable than 
idolatry, inasmuch, as he who makes war, under the mask of 
friendship, is worse than one who acts with open and undisguised 
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hostility.” To the authority of St. Augustin, is added that of 
Chrysostom, St. Peter, Damianus, and other canonized fathers.’?— 
P. 383. 

‘“‘ The sermon being ended, a secretary began to read the sen- 
tences of those condemned to the flames: this ceremony occupied 
the attention of the auditory till four o’clock, when the victims 
were conducted to the Brasero, under an escort, and accompanied 
by the Corregidor and Alcaides, appointed to see the sentences 


into execution. Don Fernandes Alvarez Valdes, an officer 
’ 


igh in the sacred tribunal, followed, to bear testimony to the 
event. When those victims, who are described in another account, 
as pale, languid, and woe-begone, the very emblems of despair, 
had been led off, the secretaries proceeded with the trials and 
sentences of those convicted of superstition, sorcery, bigamy, and 
as impostors and hypocrites. It was nine o’clock before the pri- 
soners were assembled round the Grand Inquisitor, to go through 
the different forms of abjuration. The Articles of the Faith were 
then put to each penitent, who was required to give his answer in 
an audible voice.”” P. 393. 

“ Giving absolution, saying mass, and chaunting Te Deum, 
took up another hour; after which, the royal family withdrew, and 
thus ended the ceremony of the 30th June, 1680. 

‘‘ The process of strangling and burning continued all night : 
as to those who were onaeuna to be flogged and publicly de- 
graded, their punishment was reserved for the following day. 
Nearly a third of the whole number, whether destined to be 
burned, flogged, or degraded, were women. When the executions 
had terminated, another grand procession was performed, for the 
purpose of restoring the crosses and standard to the cathedral. 

“« The volume of Don Jose del Olmo concludes with an account 
of a minor Auto, which was celebrated on the 28th of October, in 
the same year, to reconcile fifteen penitents, as if the Inquisitors 
wanted to prove their thirst of blood had abated; the pains and 
penalties on this occasion, did not exceed perpetual imprisonment, 
confiscation of property, and whipping. Of fifteen victims, eight 
were women; and from the description given of their persons, 
they must have been, for the most part, young and beautiful.”— 
P. 895. ‘ 


We now take our leave of this ponderous volume: we have 
no apology to offer for the freedom with which we have ex- 
pressed our opinion of it. Perhaps, however, in stating that 
the work contained no facts, whatever, of importauce, we ex- 
pressed ourselves in terms not sufficiently qualified ;—the ex- 
ception, though single, is of consequence.—Mr. Blaquiere 
assures us, and has taken means of informing the Cortes of the 
circumstance, that Jeremy Bentham has at length come toa 
resolution ‘‘of not interfering in the concerns of Spain.” 
P.582. He means for the future to leave that country to the 
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resources of its own wisdom: reserving however a due con- 
sideration of what may hereafter be found due to his own 
character ‘‘ from those motives of philanthropy, which have 
marked every action of his life.’ Major Cartwright, our 
author informs us, has also come to the same resolution. It 
seems their ‘‘ mediation” was misunderstood ; and our author 
sorrowfully adds, that 


*¢ Where selfish motives can be attributed to these, no wonder 
that an insignificant individual like myself should be pointed out as 
a spy in the pay of Ministers, as I have been, at Paris, by certain 
Liberals, and at Bayonne and Madrid, by the Marquis d’Alme- 
nara!”? P, 583, 








Art. II. The Grave of the Last Saxon; or, the Legend 
of the Curfew. A Poem. By the Rev. W. L. Bowles, 


Author of Letters to Lord Byron, Poems, etc. 8vo. 
pp. 124. 6s. Hurst and Co. 1822. 


Mr. Bow .k&s informs us in his preface that we are in- 
debted for this production of his muse to “ the circumstance 
of the late critical controversy with Lord Byron,” which 
“* recalled to his attention a poem sketched some years ago, 
on a subject of national history, and which be has been in- 
duced to correct and revise,” and now offers to the public. 


_ Itis a familiar remark that good sometimes comes out of 


evil, and we think the poem before us, an exemplification of 
its truth. We waned saw no reason to praise the appear- 
ance which Mr. Bowles made in that conceited ‘ contro- 
versy” to which he alludes; but if it proved, ashe tells us, the 
occasion of this poem being finished and published, we shall 
for the future cease to regard it, as having been totally 
barren and unproductive. 

The subject of the poem, is taken from the history of the 
insurrection against William I. in the third year of the con- 
quest, when a confederate army of Danes, Scotch, and 
exiled English, landed in the Humber and marched to 
York, where they were finally defeated. It opens with the 
description of a scene between Adela, a daughter of Harold 
and Ailric the monk, at the castle of Ravenspur on the 
Humber. They had mounted one of the turrets of the castle, 
in order to listen if they could hear any sounds of the return 
of her three brothers, who had left the walls three days 
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before with a troop of warriors, on an expedition to York to 
join the confederates who had there assembled an army to 
oppose William. 


“ Hark! ’twas a shout, 
And sounds at distance as of marching men! 
No! all is silent, save the tide, that rakes, 
At times, the beach, or breaks beneath the cliff. 
Listen! was it the fall of hast’ning oars ? 
No! all is hush’d! * Oh! when will they return ?” 
Adela sigh’d ; for three long nights had pass’d, 
- Since her brave brothers left these bastion’d walls, 
And march’d, with the confederate host, to York. 
‘ They come not: Have they perish’d ?? So dark thoughts 
Arose, and then she rais’d her look to Heav’n, 
And clasp’d the cross, and pray’d more fervently. 
Her lifted eye in the pale lamp-light shone, 
Touch'd with a tear ; soft airs of ocean blew 
Her long light hair, whilst audibly she cried, 
* Preserve them, blessed Mary! oh! preserve 
My brothers.’ As she pray’d, one pale small star, 
A still and lonely star, through the black night 
Look’d out, like Hope !—Instant, a trumpet rung, 
And voices rose, and hurrying lights appear’d ; 
Now louder shouts along the platform peal— 
* Oh! they are Normans!’ she exclaim’d, and grasp'd 
The old man’s hand, and said, * yet we will die 
As HAROLD’s DAUGHTER ;’ and, with mien and voice, 
Firm and unfaltering, kiss’d the crucifix. 
They knelt together, and the old man spoke : 
* All here is toil and tempest—we shall go, 
Daughter of Harold, where the weary rest.’ 
Oh! holy Mary, ’tis the clank of steel 
Up the stone stairs ! and, lo! beneath the lamp, 
In arms, the beaver of his helmet raised, 
Some light hairs straying on his ruddy cheek, 
With breath hastily drawn, and cheering smile, 
Young AtHettnc. ‘ THe Saxon BANNER WAVES'— 
‘ Oh! are my brothers safe ?’ cried Adela, 
‘ Speak ! speak! Oh! tell me, do my brothers live ?’ 
Atheling answer’d, ‘ They will soon appear— 
My post was on the easterr hills—a scout 
Came breathless, sent from Edmund, and I hied, 
With a small company, and horses fleet, 
At his command to thee. He bade me say, 
Eyen now, upon the citadel of York, 
Above the bursting fires, and rolling smoke, 
Tur Saxon BANNER WAVES’——” PP, 14, 
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Adela then proceeds to inform Atheling of the history 
of the present enterprize, and of the misfortune which she 


and her brothers had encountered during the two years of 
exile which they had passed in Denmark, since the fatal 
battle of Hastings. The conversation is however interrupted 
by the sound of a distant trumpet, and soon after Adela’s 
brother Godwin rushes in, acquainting her with the fatal 
issue of the battle at York. 

Canto the second takes the reader to the Tower of Lon- 
don, where William, for the first time, receives his assembled 
Barons. The principal subject of this canto is the descrip- 
tion of a fearful dream which disturbed the repose of Wil- 
liam, the effects of which he endeavours to efface by calling 
for his harper who sings to him, what is called the ‘* Song of 
the Battle of Hastings ;” after which the scene is removed to 
Waltham Abbey, where three monks are introduced singing 
a requiem over the grave of Harold, in consequence of a 
preeternatural injunction to that effect. The requiem is 
interrupted by the entrance of an “‘ armed Norman Knight,” 
who approaches the grave in silence, and having gazed 
awhile upon the “ grave of the last Saxon,” returns, as he 
entered, without uttering a syllable: the monks resume their 
chaunt, which being finished, the reader is taken into the 
Forest of Waltham, in order to accompany the mysterious 
Knight, whose strange entrance and exit had excited so 
much wonder. Arrived at a sequestered spot the stranger 


utters in a soliloquy the name of Harold, when immediately 
an unknown voice addresses him. 


‘« ¢ Who speaks of Harold?’ cried a woman’s voice, 
Heard through the deep night of the woods— He spoke,’ 
A stern voice answer’d, * He, of Harold spoke, 

Who fear'd his sword in the red front of war, 

Less than the powers of darkness :’ and he cross’d 
His breast, for at that instant rose the thought 
Of the weird sisters of the wold, that mock 

Night wanderers, and ‘ syllable men’s names’ 

In savage solitude—‘ If now,’ he cried, 

* Dark minister, thy spells of wizard power 

Have rais’d the storm and wild winds up, apreAR”’ 
He scarce had spoken, when, by the red flash 
That glanc'd along the glen, half visible 

Appear’d a tall, majestic female form ; 

So visible, her eyes’ intenser light 

Shone wildly through the darkness : and her face, 
On which one pale flash more directly shone, 
Was like a ghost’s by moonlight, as she stood 
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A moment seen: her lips a to move 
Muttering, whilst her long locks of ebon hair 
Stream’d o’er her forehead, by the bleak winds blown 
Upon her heaving breast. 

The knight advanc’d— 
Th’ expiring embers from a cave within, 
Now waken’d by the night-air, shot a light, 
Fitful and trembling, and this human form, 
If it was human, at the entrance stood, 
As seem’d, of arude cave. You might have thought 
She had strange spells, such a mysterious power 
Was round her, such terrific solitude, 
Such night, as of the kingdom of the grave, 
Whilst hurricanes seem’d to obey her hest. 


And she no less admired, when, front to front, 
By the rekindling ember’s darted gleam, 
A mailed man, of proud illustrious port. P. 60. 


After a long dialogue, on the subject of William’s tyranny, 
and the misery of his conquered subjects, the woman invites 
the Knight into her humble dwelling. ‘They are soon inter- 
rupted by the sound of horses, and trumpets, and shouts, 
and shortly afterwards, the reader discovers that the stranger 
Knight, is no other than William himself, and the female, 
no less interesting a person than Editha the desolate widow 
of Harold. 

In the fourth canto, we retarn to the Humber, and this part 
of the poem opens with the description of certain Hags, upon 
the wilds of Holderness, whoare represented as singing round 
a Druidical stone, and painting the scenes in which the sons 
of Harold are then engaged. Malcolm is described as 
being upon the shore, on the point of embarking for Scot- 
land, and pressing the sons and the daughter of Harold, to 
take refuge with him in his kingdom—they refuse, Malcolm 
sets sail, and the brothers are left upon the beach. 


Ailric, the brothers, and their sister, left 

The boat—they stood upon the moonlight beach, 
Still list’ning to the sounds, as they grew faint, 
Of the receding oars, and watching still 

If one white streak at distance, as they dipp’d, 
Were seen, till all was solitude around. 
Pensive, they sought a refuge for that night 

In the bleak ocean-cave.—The morning dawns, 
The brothers have put off the plumes of war, 
Dropping one tear upon the sword! Disguis'd 
In garb to suit their fortunes, they appear 

Like shipwreck’d seamen of Armorica, 
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Bowles’s Grave of the Last Saxon. 


By a Franciscan hermit through the land 

Led to St. Alban’s shrine, to offer vows— 
Vows to the God, who heard them in that hour, 
When all besides had perish’d in the storm. 


Wreck’d near his ocean-cave, an eremite 

(So went the tale of their disastrous fate) 
Sustain’d them, and now guides them through a land 
Of strangers—That fair boy was wont to sing 
Upon the mast, when the still ship went slow 
Along the seas, in sunshine—and that garb 
Conceals the lovely, light-hair’d Adela. 

The cuckoo’s note in the deep woods was heard 
When forth they far’d. At many a convent gate 
‘They stood and pray’d for shelter, and their pace 
Hasten’d, if high amid the clouds they mark’d 
Some solitary castle lift its brow 

Gray in the distance—hasten’d, so to reach, 

Ere it grew dark, its hospitable tow’rs— 

There the lithe minstrel sung his roundelay. 


Listen, lords and ladies bright ; 

I can sing of many a knight 

Who fought in a lands afar— 
Of Bevis, or of Iscapar. 

I have tales of wand’ring maids, 
And fairy elves in haunted glades, 
Of phantom-troops that silent ride 
By the moonlight forest’s side. 

I have songs (fair maidens, hear !) 
To warm the love-lorn lady’s ear 
The choice of all my treasures take, 
And grant us food for pity’s sake. 


When tir’d, at noon, by the white waterfall, 
In some romantic and secluded glen, 
They sat, and heard the blackbird overhead 
Singing, unseen, a song, such as they heard 
In infancy.—So every vernal morn 
Brought, with it smell of flowers, or song of birds, 
Mingled with many shapings of old things, 
And days gone by !—Then up again, to scale 
The airy mountain, and behold the plain 
Stretching below, and fading far away, 
How beautiful! yet still to feel a tear 
Starting (even when it shone most beautiful), 
To think, ‘ Herg, in the country of our birth, 
No rest is ours!’ 

‘ ON, TO OUR FATHER’s GRAVE!’ P, 83. 


They then travel southward together until they reach 
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Waltham Abbey; from whence, after visiting the grave of 
their father they resume their journey.’ ; 


The portal open’d—on the battlements 
The moonlight shone—silent and beautiful ! 
Before them lay their path through the wide world— 
The nightingales were singing as they pass’d ; 
And, looking back upon the glimm’ring tow’rs, 
Tuey, led by Ailric, and with thoughts on Heav’n, 
Through the lone forest held their pensive way! P. 98. 


Such is the story of ‘‘ The Grave of the last Saxon.” Of 
the poetry, our readers may form a tolerably just estimate 
from the extracts which we have made, and which we hope 
will recommend the poem to their attention. As a story, 
and as a drama, it is altogether too loosely put together to 
possess any considerable merit, but as a poem it is elegant, 
and displays a cultivated imagination, and will do no injury 
to Mr. Bowles’s reputation. 








Art. 1V. The Life of Ali Pacha, of Janina, Vizier of 
Epirus, surnamed Aslan, or the Lion: from various au- 


thentic Documents. 8vo. 328 pp. 10s. 6d. Lupton Relfe. 
1822. 


TuHIs volume is a singular specimen of Literary Metempsy- 
chosis; and so questionable was the shape which it assumed | 
upon its first appearance, that, until we had fully ascertained 
the secret history of its generation and birth, we did not feel 
quite comfortably assured even as to our own personal iden- 
tity. All the reading world remembers two solid cubes which 
were given to the public by Mr. Hughes, as the history of 
his voyages and travels, and which were replete both with learn- 
ing and entertainment: but most people would as little ex- 
pect to find’the soul (assuming that they have one) of the 
Behemoth or the Bonassus transferred to the Marmotte or 
the Monkey, as to meet with the vital parts of Mr. Hughes’s 
parallelopipeds embodied in a snug octavo. 

Such however is plainly the case; the anonymous volume 
published by Mr. Lupton Relfe has no real existence of its 
own. It is for the most part an exhalation from Mr. Hughes, 
astray shadow from the land of Typographical Ghosts; and 
if we did not make some slight change in the common maxim 
regarding the dead, and substitute verum instead of bonum, 
in what we are about to say, de mortuis, we should not now, 
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without a breach of charity, be able to bring this unsubstan- 
tial felon to upper day, and sentence him at the bar of mun- 
dane criticism. 

In sober earnestness, however, we should think it a daty 
to warn our readers against an act of most atrocious and un. 
blushing piracy, if the terrors of the law had not already de- 
prived the unprincipled plagiarist who compiled (we use this 
word in its primary sense) the pages before us, both of his 
powers of fraud and his hopes of profit. Mr. Hughes’s most 
respectable publisher, by the threat of an injunction, has ob- 
tained possession of all the copies of the life of Ali Pacha 
which had not previously been sold; and, moreover, he has 
received into his own hands full payment for the few which 
had already been circulated among the trade. 

As the book therefore is likely to become scarce, and as 
the recent death of the singular person concerning whom it 
treats, has excited no little interest about every thing which 
regards him, after having thus restored the borrowed feathers 
to the tail from which they were originally plucked, we shall 
take leave to arrange them for our own purposes. 

Ali Pacha was born about the year 1750, at Tepelini, an 
insignificant village, twenty leagues north of Janina. His 
family, distinguished by the surname of Hissas, was of the 
tribe of the Toksides. His father, Vely Bey, upon becoming 
Aga of Tepelini, married the daughter of the Bey of Conitza. 
His neighbours despoiled him of the greater part of his domi- 
nions ; and, at five and forty years of age, he died broken 
hearted: leaving the wrecks of his fortune to his widow 
Khatnco, the mother and guardian of his son Ali, and of his 
daughter Chainitza. 

Ali was at this time fourteen years of age, and he had 
already displayed signs of the enterprising temper which 
marked his after life. Albania was not then subject to a 
single absolute vizier. Each canton, and often each town, 
formed a separate republic. The great feudatories counter- 
balanced the authority of the pacha sent by the Porte, and 
turned their arms against each other in perpetual intestine 
war. Upon this theatre of anarchy, and amid this nation, in 
which every man from his childhood was trained to the prac- 
tice of arms, the lot ef Ali was cast, not unaptly to his dispo- 
sition. 

The recovery of her husband’s former splendour was the 
grand object for which the widowed Khamco educated her 
son. At an early age he distinguished himself by predatory 
incursions among the flocks and herds of his wealthy enemies; 
and obtained a booty, probably as great as was won, under 
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similar circumstances, by the youthful founders of Rome. 
These petty successes alarmed the neighbouring district, and’ 
they resolved to crash the remains of the family which they 
had wronged, before it regained sufficient power to vindicate 
itself. The inhabitants of Gardiki, a considerable town, not 
far from Argyro-Castron, in the desert mountains of Liakuria, 
succeeded in carrying off from Tepelini, in a nocturnal ex- 
cursion, Khamco and her daughter Chainitza. Ali himself 
escaped. His mother and sister were subjected to rigorous 
captivity, and still greater horrors ; they were exposed to the 
bratality of daily violation by the principal inhabitants of 
Gardiki. A Bey of the family of Dosti compassionating their 
misery, planned and effected their escape, and restored them 
to Ali, who from that moment devoted himself to avenge the 
dishonour of his family. Khamco incessantly urged him to 
the attempt, and Chainitza declared that she could then only 
close her eyes in peace, when she had stuffed the cushions of 
her apartments with the hair of the Gardikiote women. 

Ali's first projects were unsuccessful ; and having been de- 
feated in an attack upon the town of Tehormowo, he was 
met on his return by the reproaches of his mother, and was 
compelled to secrete himself from pursuit among the moun- 
tains. Here his distresses were so great, that he was at 
length reduced to sell his sabre for bread. The circumstance 
of his recovery from this desperate condition, partake so 
much of oriental marvel, that they must be told by himself. 


** One day having retired into the ruins of an old monastery,” 
as he himself related to Colonel Vaudoncourt, “ I was ruminating 
upon my desperate situation, thinking that no hopes were left of 
maintaining myself against the overwhelming power of my enemies ; 
while thus engaged, 1 was mechanically raking up the ground with 
the point of my stick, when suddenly a low sound issued from some- 
thing which resisted its action. I continued to rake up the earth, 
and discovered a chest full of gold, which had probably been hidden 
there during the troubles of civil war, With this treasure I raised 
two thousand men, and entered Tepelini in triumph.” P. 33, 


The daughter of the Capetan Pacha of Delvino bestowed 
her hand upon her suitor thus enriched ; and his connections 
being strengthened, he again tvok the field. He was again 
defeated by a superior confederacy. 


“ At this crisis, when Ali appeared totally destitute of resources, 
he formed and executed one of those determinations which display 
something more than courage—a bold and decided character. 

** Whilst en in deliberating with his mother and sister, at 
the house of an adherent, round which the runaways had rallied, he 
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was informed that a part of the hostile army was encamped farther 
down in the plain, and that the chiefs of Gardiki and of Argyro- 
Castron, the most inveterate of his enemies, had retired with their 
troops. Having instantly formed his plan, which he kept with the 
greatest secrecy, at midnight, alone and unattended, he proceeded 
to the camp of the confederates, and by sun-rise stood before those 
who had sworn his destruction. ‘ My life, my fortune, are in your 
power,’ said he to them, in a calm but intrepid tone; * the honour, 
nay the existence of my family, are now dependent upon your will. 
I have fought till my resources are exhausted, and now surrender at 
discretion. You must either complete my destruction, or else sup- 
port me against the fury of my enemies. Do not deceive yourselves 
by supposing that Ali’s death can be of any advantage to you; my 
enemies are your's ; they are only anxious to destroy me, that they 
may the more easily succeed in their designs upon you. The chiefs 
of Gardiki and of Argyro-Castron, already too powerful for the 
liberty of their neighbours, will doubtless avail themselves of my 
fall to reduce the whole of the district under subjection. Fortified 
as well by nature as by art, and defended by my faithful Albanians, 
Tepelini would always form an invincible barrier to their ambitious 
projects. But once in their Died who is it that could wrest 
from them the means, not only of attacking their neighbours, but 
also of defending themselves from every assault ? Destroy me, then, 
if you will; but be assured, that my destruction will only be the 
prelude to your own.” When a child of misfortune voluntarily im- 
plores the protection of an Albanian chief, not only has he no cause 
for fear, but is, on the contrary, certain of obtaining an escort to 
ensure the safety of his person: a protection granted even to rob- 
bers and outlaws. The firmness of Ali, his air of sincerity and can- 
dour, and especially the seeds of jealousy which he artfully scattered 
in the minds of the Beys, determined them in his favour, and they 
resolved not only to spare his life, but to espouse his quarrel.” 
P, 34. 


Ali now recovered Tepelini, and commenced a chief of 
freebooters ; the politer vernacular term is Kleftes. In this 
capacity he was twice taken prisoner, and the Pacha of 
Janina mto whose hands he fell on the second occasion, was 
strongly inclined to put him to an ignominious death, in the 
very capital of which he was afterwards destined to be sove- 
reign. Ali petitioned to be allowed to serve against some 
chiefs who had revolted from the Porte. The offer was valu- 
able from his well known talents and courage; and it was 
accepted in commutation of punishment. In the campaign 
he distinguished himself so eminently, that the Sultan not 
only granted him a free pardon, but promoted him to high 
military honours. 

Thus invested with legal authority, he was commissioned 
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to observe the conduct of Selim, the Pacha of Delvino, who 
was already under the suspicions of the Divan. Selim was 
his friend and protector: but gratitude was no part of Ali’s 
code, when the violation of it afforded an opening to his am- 
bition. ‘“‘ It was with the greatest pain,” he remarked, in his 
report to Constantinople, on the first opportunity which gave 
him a pretext, ‘‘ that he made known the malversation of 
Selim, his benefactor; but that it was solely the interest of 
the Sultan, his master, which had determined him to reveal a 
transaction materially affecting both religion and the state.” 
Without farther inquiry a firman was issued for the death of 
Selim, and Ali was charged with the execution of it. 

The post of lieutenant of the Derwend Pacha of Romelia 
was his reward: and in this be amassed great treasure, by 
granting licences to the Kileftes, whom it was his duty to 
suppress. ‘The outrages in this district at length became so 
notorious, that the Derwend Pacha answered for them with 
his head. Ali’s gains enabled him to make peace with his 
judges. 

in the war between Turkey and the two courts of Austria 
and Russia, in 1787, Ali held an important command under 
the Grand Vizier. His recompence was the Pachalik with 
two tails of Tricala in Thessaly, and the superintendance of 
the roads in Romelia: an office which enabled him to 
strengthen himself materially, by the number of troops which 
it authorized him to levy for the suppression of banditti; and 
which, perhaps, first awakened in his breast the hope of 
absolute independence. 

The death of Khamco kindled afresh the desire of ven- 
geance upon his first and bitterest foes. Her will required 
him, under pain of her posthumous curse, to exterminate the 
guilty inhabitants of Tehormowo and Gardiki: and clasping 
his sister’s hand above his mother’s corpse, he swore to exe- 
cute her wish. 

The Pachalik of Janina was vacant, and it was the anxious: 
object of Ali’s ambition. A violeat contest for the succession 
arose among many rival Beys, and Ali, profiting by the oppor- 
tunity, armed, and approached the city with a large force. 
Meantime his agents were employing bribes and intrigues at 
Constantinople. But their efforts were useless, and his mes- 
Sengers returned with orders that he should immediately dis- 
band his troops, anid hasten back to his government. Nota 
moment was to be lost. He secured the fidelity of the bearers 
of these commands, and then, having summoned the beys, 
produced a forged firman, appointing him Pacha of Janina, 
and requiring their immediate acknowledgment of his autho- 
rity. 
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Deceived by this master-stroke of unprincipled policy, or 
foreseeing the danger of resistance, many of the Beys acknow- 
ledged the authenticity of the instrument. The others dis- 
persed themselves among the neighbouring districts, and the 
new Pacha entered his capital amid the acclamations of his 
people. Assurances of protection, considerable largesses, 
and still more considerable promises, daily increased the 
numbers of his party; and a second depatation, which was 
charged with rich presents to the chief members of the Divan, 
soon brought the wished for answer from Constantinople. It 
was in the year 1788 that Ali found himself confirmed by 
legitimate authority in the envied rank. of a grandee of the 
Ottoman Empire. 

Tehormowo was now within his power. It was taken 
partly by stratagem and partly by force. The male inhabi- 
tants were delivered to the sword, the women and children 
were sold as slaves ; and it is said, but we would willingly dis- 
believe the horrible tale, that one of the nobles named Pristi, 


who had been active in the dishonour of Khamco, after being. 


torn by red hot pincers, was roasted to death over a slow 
fire. | 

Rapid conquests struck terror in the surrounding districts, 
and Ali was soon master of all the country between Janina 
and his birth-place. ‘The Suliotes alone withstood and de- 
feated him. ‘The inhabitants of this small repablic occupied a 
series of defiles on the banks of the river Acheron and its im- 
mediate vicinity. Sixty-six villages produced fourteen hun- 
dred experienced soldiers; and the nature of their country 
rendered them, if faithful to themselves, impregnable to an 
invader. Ali was twice repulsed by these brave mountaineers, 
with considerable loss, and on the last occasion with great 
hazard to his own person. His stratagems were as little suc- 
cessful as his arms ; and he was compelled, for a season at 
least, and in semblance, to renounce all farther hopes of con- 
quest. He concluded a treaty with the Suliotes, honourable 
and even advantageous to them; and in order to strengthen 
himself for future opportunities, he apparently employed this 
brief time of peace in cementing alliances with the surround- 
ing Beys, in amassing treasure, which he regarded with the 
eye = the politic Macedonian, and in embellishing his 
capital. 

Yale stands upon the declivities of a range of hills, which 
slope down to a beautiful lake on their eastern side. Its po- 
pulation, Jews, Turks, Albanians, Greeks, and Armenians, 
exceed 40,000 souls ; and next to Constantinople and Salo- 
nica, it was the most considerable city of European Turkey. 
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Henceforward, every political event was carefully observed 
by Ali, and dexterously turned to his own advantage. Cara 
Mustapha, the Vizier of Santari, having been declared rebel- 
lious, was attacked by the Pacha of Janina, who wrested his 
strongest possessions from him, and then waited “ in grim re- 
pose, till the favourable position thus gained should assist the 
design which he had long meditated against Ibrahim of Berat. 
The treaty of Campo Formio, as it introduced new neighbours 
to his government, so it roused new hopes, and directed his 
policy into a new channel. He soon had the Sagacity to dis- 
tinguish between the ambitious and turbulent rulers, who had 
established themselves in the Tonian Islands, and the effete 
and decrepit state which they had overthrown ; and he early 
sought to prevent the French from adopting the same system 
in regard to Epiras, as had been pursued by the Venetian re- 
public. The French were no less eager to ascertain the views 
of Ali. Their emissary, General Roza, was received at Ja- 
nina with distinguished honours. ‘The Pacha assumed the 
tri-coloured cockade, and presented a Greek wife to the am- 
bassador. In return, Ali dispatched an envoy to Buonaparte, 
at that time im the north of Italy, and every art of mutual 
deception was practised between these consummate diploma- 
tists. Ali, whose notions of French parties were not very 
clearly arranged, confounded Revolutionary with Religious 
fanaticism. He assured the commandant at Preveza, that 
he was in heart a staunch disciple of the Jacobin Religion, 
and he most earnestly pressed for admission to the Worship 
of the Carmagnole. 


“ Hic putat esse Deos, et pejerat.”” 


By these representations he obtained permission for his fleet 
to sail into the canal of Corfu, in spite of preceding treaties : 
and profiting by this leave, he established himself on the sea 
coast opposite thet island, in the midst of the richest and most 
formidable of the independent Albanian tribes. 

To his new allies he represented these encroachments as 
necessary for the co-operation which he intended 1o afford 
them. To the Divan be: seske of them as directed against 
Christians, and therefore as advantageous to the interests of 
the Porte: and the massacre of some defenceless villages, 
which’ enabled him to accompany these assurances by a tri- 
bute, convinced the Sultan that the provinces were conquered. 
oe ah Ottoman empire. . Ontos. "AR 

n the campaign against Passewan Oglon, Ali maintained 
his former rebatation for abiy ane valour ; and in the defeat 
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to which the Capidan Pacha was ge himself and his 


Albanians suffered scarcely at all ttle confiding to the 
smooth semblance and fair promises of a perfidious court, he 
declined the invitation of the Grand Vizier, on all but one 
occasion. Hassan had summoned him to the Divan, under 
the pretence of conferring some mark of approbation on his 
conduct. His reception was most flattering, but the inter- 
view was short; for Ali had taken the precaution of ‘sur- 
rounding the Vizier'’s tent with six thousand of his choicest 
followers. 

War was now inevitable between Turkey and France, and 
Ali still professing amity to the last, increased his armaments 
without exciting their suspicion. Having invited Roza, who 
commanded at Corfu, to a conference, he seized him after a 
friendly repast, and threw him into a dungeon at Janina. 
This act of perfidy was followed up by open hostilities; and 
Preveza fell into his hands after a gallant resistance. One 
hundred and sixty Greek prisoners, who were taken in arms, 
were brought before Ali. Of their fate, and that of the 
French, the following is the account. 


“ The Greeks were successively dragged out by the hair, one by 
one, from the hold of a vessel, into which they had been forced the 
night before. In vain did they raise their suppliant hands; Ali only 
answered their cries for mercy by giving the signal at which the 
still imploring lips were made to bite the dust. 

** At the fall of each unfortunate victim the bystanders raised a 
shout of exultation, and immediately stripped the body! Towards 
the close of this bloody tragedy, the arm of the executioner, a 
negro, became nerveless, his knees shook, and whether from fatigue 
or suffocation produced by the overpowering effuvia of human 
blood, he fell upon the bodies of his still reeking victims, and ex- 
pired in the presence of Ali, of whose cruelty he had Been the 
active and ferocious instrument. 

*« But the misfortunes of Nicopolis and Preveza were not yet 
terminated. About a hundred French prisoners, conducted towards 
a hideous and appalling mass of what appeared to be a mixture of 
blood and hair, at length recognized the heads of their late unfor- 
tunate countrymen, Clubs and sabres were then employed to force 
them to the loathsome task of stripping them of the skin, which 
they were afterwards compelled to salt, and convey to Janina. It 
is impossible to describe the indignities and horrid cruelties these 

r wretches were condemned to suffer on their journey to and 
arrival in Albania. From thence they were marched to Constan- 
tinople, through the northern part of Greece, amidst the inclemency 
of one of the severest winters ever remembered : many of these 
wretches perished with cold, hunger, and fatigue. No sooner did 


an unfortunate shew symptoms of weariness, than one of his savage 
* 
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conductors struck him to the earth, severed his head from his body, 


and gave it to his companions to carry. On their arrival at Con- 
stantinople, both officers and men were immured in the prison ap- 
propriated to the slaves. Three only, General Lasalcette, Adju- 
tant-General Roza, and the Brigadier Hotte, were imprisoned in 
the Seven Towers.”’ P. 83. 


Ali now found himself arrived at the high dignity of a 
Pacha with three tails; and the combined squadron of Russia 
and the Porte invited him to assist at the-siege of Corfa, when 
a sudden disgust turned his thoughts towards Parga. An 
alliance with the Suliotes saved the brave inhabitants of this 
independent rock from immediate servitade ; but his advance 
towards their impregnable fortress enabled Ali to obtain pos- 
session of many important positions on the neighbouring coast, 
Corfu was at last taken by the allies, and Ali was compelled 
to withdraw to his continental dominions. But the favour of 
the Porte in some measure atoned for the frustration of his 
ambitious designs. He received the Kelick-caftan, or ermine 
pelisse, a sabre enriched with brilliants, and the patent of 
Viceroy of Romania, which exalted him to the dignity of 
Vizier. 

During the siege of Corfu, a Turkish pirate, who had cap- 
tured six French officers belonging to the army of Egypt, fell 
into the hands of Ali. The prisoners were conducted to 
Janina, and the Vizier soon resolved to profit by their skill 
in the art of war. He established a military school, and 
placed one of his captives, Col. Charbonnel, at the head of 
the department of ordinance. The first effort of his power, 
thus newly acquired, were directed against Mustapha, the 
Pacha of Delvino, whom the interest of Russia had restored 
to the authority of which Ali had before deprived him. 
Delvino soon yielded to a bombardment directed by Euro- 
peans. 

On bis return to Janina, a domestic tragedy was to be 
enacted. : 


“ The tragical end of the beautiful Phrosina, condemned to 
death in the month of January 1801, for having indulged con- 
nections of a tender nature with Mouctar, Ali’s eldest son, left 
among the Greeks a lasting impressiom of sorrow aud regret. 
This young beauty was celebrated in Janina less for the charms of 
person, than for the elegance of her manners and the graces of an 
accomplished mind. A Greek by extraction, enjoyiog an ample 
fortune, with the delights of being a wife and mother, (for she had 
married one of her_opulent countrymen,) she seemed to be pos- 
sessed of every means of sublunary bliss. But, unfortunately for 
herself, she had renounced that retired and secluded mode of life 
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which is the common lot of females throughout the rest of the 
Turkish empire. Phrosina had become the very life and soul of 
society at Janina: the gravest and most reserved of men spoke 
with enthusiasm of her brilliant talents, and of the delight afforded 
by her conversation. Mouctar was not long insensible to so man 

charms; he became enamoured of the beautiful Greek, and re- 
solved to effect her ruin. He seized the opportunity of urging 
his amorous suit while her husband, engaged in commercial pur- 
suits, was absent at Venice. Ill-fated separation! Phrosina was 
at first alarmed at the love with which she had inspired Mouctar ; 
he, however, only became more pressing, and Phrosina, forgetful 
of her duty, at length gratified her pride by holding a Pacha in 
her chains. Fearless of a rival, she assumed an influence over him 
which flattered her vanity; and Mouctar, every day more and 
more happy, was every day less disposed to dispute her sway. A 
coolness between him and his wife, already too much neglected, 
was the natural consequence of his new passion; this awakened 
the most violent jealousy in the bosom of the imperious daughter 
of Ibrahim, who communicated her resentment to her sister, the 
wife of Veli Pacha. Time, however, seemed to mock their im- 
oo to find proofs against the object of their hate; but at 
engih an opportunity presented itself during the absence of Mouc- 
tar, who had marched to repress an insurrection in Romelia: 
they eagerly seized it. A ring of immense value, enriched 
with brilliants, was one day brought to Mouctar’s wife by a 
jeweller: she immediately recognized it as a wedding present she 
had made to her faithless husband. The jeweller being ques- 
tioned, answered that he was commissioned to sell this ring b 

the beautiful Phrosina. Taking the jewel with them, Mouctar's 
wife, accompanied by her sister, proceeded to the Vizier’s 
palace. Being admitted into his presence, they prostrated them- 
selves before him, embraced his knees, and weeping bitterly, 
demanded justice against the intriguing Phrosina, whom they ac- 
cused not only of incontinence, but of cupidity, in thus obtaining 
the jewels of their husbands. Whether Ali himself, as it is sup- 
posed, had a criminal intercourse with the wife of Veli Pacha, his 
younger son, and therefore could not refuse her solicitations, or 
whether he considered himself as indebted to his two daughters- 
in-law for his power in Higher Albania, having already by their 
means deprived their father, Ibrahim, of a considerable portion of 
his territory, he swore to them by. the beard of Mahomet, that he 
would satisfy their just desire for vengeance. Unwilling to intrust 
the execution of his orders tq any of his officers, lest they should 
be exposed to Mouctar’s resentment on his return, he himself, 
accompanied by some guards, repaired during the night to Phro- 
sina’s residence. The door being opened to him, with a lamp mn 
his hand he entered her bed.room, and suddenly awakening her, 
shewed the ring, and asked if she recollected it. The wretched 
Phrosina, devoted to destruction, immediately read her fate in the 
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rage-distorted features of the Vizier. Denial was useless, Col- 
lecting her jewels, and placing them at his feet, she implored him 
by his feelings as a father, by that son whom it was her crime to 
have loved too well, and but for whom she had been an innocent 
mother, to have compassion on her. Her tears, her prayers, were 
unavailing with the stern and inexorable Ali. He commanded 
her to rise and follow him, permitting only her favorite slave to 
accompany her. Having arrived in the court-yard, he ordered his 
guards to conduct them both into a Greek church, upon the bor- 
ders of the lake, whither, a few moments afterward, twenty of the 
vilest prostitutes were also brought by his orders. There they 
passed the night in prayers, every moment expecting the stroke of 
death. The following day, however, passed over without the fatal 
order being issued. Ali seemed to be influenced either by pity or 
remorse, He hesitated signing the sentence by which both Turk. 
ish and Grecian women are condemned to death when guilty 
of incontinence. He has since said that he only delayed the 
execution in hopes that in the interval some application might be 
made to him in their favour. ‘The death-warrant being at length 
given, the next evening they were placed in a boat, conducted to 
some distance upon the lake, and there each in succession was 
sewn in a sack, and precipitated into the waves. Phrosina and 
her faithful attendant, availing themselves of a momentary in- 
attention of their guards, after tenderly embracing, threw them- 
selves into the lake locked in each other’s arms.” P, 98, 


We have not room to follow as it deserves to be followed, 
step by step, the brave defence of the Suliotes who now, 
for nearly three years resisted the ambition of Ali. After 
achievements which will be lost in night, only 


** carent quia vate sacro” 


these intrepid mountaineers were driven from their fastnesses, 
and Ali, wading through carnage, established his flag on the 
lofty summit of the citadel of Kraffa. The extermination of 
the brigands of Macedonia and Thrace followed this exploit, 
and Ali led an army, exceeding 80,000 men, to the gates of 
Philippopolis. Two thirds of the Pachas of European 
_ Turkey were under his command. It is no matter of sur- 

prise that the fears of the Porte were awakened by this 
mighty armament. 

The progress of the French arms in Dalmatia induced 
him to direct his views towards the English government, 
with which he kept up a communication through Lord Col- 
lingwood, our commander in the Mediterranean. To coun- 
terbalance this influence, Bonaparte re-established a consul ~ 
genera] at Janina, and nominated to the post M. Pouqueville, 
a man of learning and intelligence, already well acquaintec 
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with Greeoe. In 1805 this gentleman appeared in the court 
of the Vizier. 

We cannot quote the various plagiarisms which compose 
this part of Mr. Lupton Relfe’s anonymous publication. M. 
Pouqueville’s reception, and Dr. Holland's reception, are 
both faithfully recited in the words of the respective authors, 
and even inverted commas will not give a semblance of 
originality to ten pages of unblushing extract. The disso- 
lution of the confederacy of 1805, by the battle of Austerlitz, 
the annexation of Dalmatia and Illyria to the French empire, 
and the occupation of the kingdom of Naples by its army, 
induced Ali still farther to cement his alliance with Bonaparte. 
Through the influence of the French ambassador at the 
Porte, he succeeded in obtaining the Pachaship of Lepanto 
for his eldest, that of the Morea for his second son ; and, ex- 
tending his views yet farther, he meditated, in case of a 
rupture between Russia and Turkey, the possibility of an- 
nexing Saint Maura to his dominions, and, like Pyrrbus, 
making the Ambracian Gulph the focus of his power. 

The revolution at Constantinople, by which the weak 
Selim was deposed, and the armistice between Russia and 
France, which suspended the active operations of his Earo+ 
pean allies, dissipated these visions of aggrandizement. 
Nevertheless he endeavoured to obtain by intrigue that 
which was denied to his arms ; and an envoy was not want- 
ing to solicit in the name of the Vizier, at Tilsit, for the 
possession of the Tonian Isles. An Italian named Gueri, 
formerly a monk, and chief inquisitor at Malta, had been 
carried thence to Egypt by the French, as an interpreter. 
On his return to Europe, after the battle of the Nile, he was 
captured by a Turkish corsair, and carried into Janina. 
There, marrying a beautiful Tark, he embraced the faith of 
the Prophet, and having acquired the confidence of Ali, 
under the name of Mehemet, he proceeds as his plenipo- 
tentiary to the European congress. 

The Ionian Isles were ceded to France, and Berthier, 
who was entrusted with the government of them, received 
orders to conciliate Ali. But it was not likely, for it little 
suited either his policy or his ambition, that the Vizier should 
long remain friendly to a power which had wrested from him 
his darling object. When Corfu was blockaded by a British 
squadron, he first shewed the bitterness of his resentment. 
Berthier solicited a loan. Ali haughtily replied, that the 
Pacha of Janina was neither a merchant nor a banker. He 
imposed extraordinary duties upon the exportation of cattle 
and corn from Albania, and he required prompt payment. 
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Secretly he negotiated with the English, and, after the fresh 
revolution at Constantinople, his advice eyely tended to 
the restoration of peace between the British and the Turkish 
government, 

At the close of 1809, the occupation of Zante, Cephalo- 
nia, Ithaca, and Cerigo, by the English, enabled Ali to 
execute his long meditated plans against Ibrahim, the Pacha 
of Berat. He bombarded and took his capital. [brahim 
himself not long after fell into his hands, and the illustrious 
prisoner was thrust into a dungeon built under the staircase 
of the palace at Janina. 

After forty years the vengeance of Chainitza was gratified, 
and Gardiki was numbered among the victims of her brother's 
arms. She did not fail to remind him of his vow, nor of her 
own, nor of their mother’s wrongs. All the males above ten 
years of age were ordered to repair to Chendria. There 
they st. in review before the Vizier, and be minutely 
enquired their age, family, and profession, Six hundred 
and seventy were marched into the court-yard of a khan, 
surrounded on all sides by lofty walls. When the prepara- 
tions were ready, Ali placed himself in front of his troops, 
and snatching a carbine from a soldier, cried out with a loud 
voice ‘* Vras” (kill). ‘The Mahometans refused to execute 
the dreadful order ; and it was a Greek battalion which per- 
petrated the horrible butchery to the last individual among 
the prisoners. ‘The walls of Gardiki were then razed to the 
ground ; and the implacable Chainitza fully consummated 
her revenge, by ordering the hair of its choicest women to 
be cut off in her presence, and after treading it under foot, 
employed it to stuff the cushions of her divan. The remnant 
of the miserable inhabitants thus expelled from their birth- 
place, were sold as slaves into distant countries; and an 
edict of the Vizier forbade the rebuilding of a single house 
in Gardiki so long as his dynasty should reign in Epiras. 

The magnificence of Ali’s court attracted numerous tra- 
vellers, and the English were always distinguished by the 
courtesy of the reception afforded to them. More than 1500 
persons were daily entertained in the palace of Javina. At 
a splendid féte which he gave the Earl of Guildford, the 
whole repast was served up on gold plate and &) vases of 
crystal. In the vicinity of his capital he chad pe‘ css than 
thirty seats, and to some one of these kiosks he retired ever 
day after the fatigues of business. No one knew beforehand 
the spot to which he would resort. But this mystery was 
the result of caprice, not of fear; for he rode abroad at- 
tended only by a single guard, and he admitted all persons 
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indiscriminately to his presence. His police (if suppression 
of public crimes, without regard to the crimes committed b 
the executive, to procure their suppression be the acmé of 
a police) was admirably conducted. Robberies, unless 
authorized by himself, were unknown in his dominions. 
Individuals were subjected to the closest observation ; and 
not even the couriers of foreign sovereigns were respected. 
Disobedience of the orders of the Vizier, be they what they 
might, was fatal to the offender: and his instructions were 
accompanied by a threat which never failed of fulfilment, if 
they were violated: ‘* Do what I command, or the black 
serpent shall bite your eyes out!” 

n the summer of 1818 the palace of Janina was accident- 
ally burned to the ground. ‘The Vizier was at no loss how 
to repair his damage. 


** merito jam 
Suspectus tanquam ipse suas incenderit aedes.” 


“ Ali immediately conceived the project of rebuilding this edi- 
fice without its costing him a penny. He proceeded thus: he 
caused it to be generally reported throughout all his dominions, 
that the anger of Heaven had fallen upon him, and that Ali had no 
lo in the place of his birth an asylum in which he could lay 
his head. In his distress he invited those who were most faithful 
among his vassals to come to his assistance, and he named the da 
on which he would receive their offerings. The day having arriv 
Tepelini was filled with an immense crowd, assembled from.all 
parts of Albania, each anxious, for ‘his personal safety, to be the 
foremost in presenting his reputed voluntary contribution. At the 
outer door of the burnt seraglio, Ali appeared seated on an old 
mat, his legs crossed, and his head uncovered, holding the red 
Albanian bonnet destined to receive the extorted alms of his sub- 
jects. Many of his adherents, who were too poor for him to ex- 
pect any thing from them, had secretly been furnished with consi- 
derable sums, which they brought as a voluntary gift ; an example 
of zeal which every Bey or Primate was emulous to follow. Did 
the offerings fall short of Ali’s expectations? He was seen to 
compare it with that of those who, he said, had deprived them- 
selves even of the necessaries of lite, to give him a proof of their 
devotion and attachment. ‘ Take,’ said he, ‘ tx back your 
money ; keep it for your own wants; what advantage can such a 
trifle be to Ali, the victim of celestial wrath ?”” This was sufficient 
—the presents were doubled, nay, tripled at these words; and by 
this well acted farce Ali obtained a sum much more considerable 
than was required for rebuilding his magnificent seraglio.” P. 250. 


We pass over the events at Parga, which placed Ali at 
the summit of his prosperity. 
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* His sons and grandsons were all ennobled with high titles, 
and appointed to important offices ; and although not one in reality, 
yet he might truly consider himself _ an equality with a sove- 
reign in power and magnificence. Nor were flatterers wanting. 
At Vienna a poem had been written in his praise; a coat of arms 
was found for him by one well skilled in heraldry ; it consisted of a 
Lion in a field Gules embracing three young Lions, the emblem of 
his dynasty. A grammar of the French and Greek languages had 
also been dedicated to him *, in which the titles of Aigh, puissant, 
and most merciful were lavishly bestowed upon him. The author 
thus expresses himself in the dedication; The earth, most illustrious 
prince, ts full of the glory of thy name; the bright and dazzling 

Same of thy noble virtues has reached every ear.” Y. 261. 


The Porte had long cast its eye upon Ali's treasures ; and 
the continued intrigues of one of his bitterest enemies, at 
length succeeded in procuring the edict of the Divan, or 
jirmanly, which proscribes the object of the Grand Seignor’s 
suspicion or avarice. Ali was accused of high treason, and 
ordered to present himself within forty days “ at the golden 
threshold of the gate of felicity, to plead in justification.” It 
needs but little acquaintance with oriental ,history, to sup- 
ptess our surprize at this sudden declaration. The wonder 
rather is, that it was not issued before. Ali met it at first 
with supplications and denials, and distributed his gold with 
an unsparing hand. But the Sultan refused to hear him, 
and denounced death against any one who should plead in 
his behalf. 

All attempts at reconciliation being vain, Ali at last de- 
termined openly to raise the standard of revolt. To the 
Turks in his domivions he promised plunder. To the Greeks 
he intimated his design of embracing Christianity: and ut a 
general meeting of the principal chiefs of both persuasions, 
he tapped a cask of sequins, and after its distribution, baying 
informed them that it was a part of the gold which he had 
long preserved for their use, he was hailed with loud accla- 
mations and assurances of fidelity. 

Notwithstanding these declarations, Ali: was betrayed on 
all sides as the troops of the Porte advanced. His army de- 
serted their generals, his sons abandoned their father, and 
the old man was shut up with a small band of followers who 
yet adhered to him, in a stiong bold, called the Castle of the 
Lake. Ismael Pacha, the rival who was already appointed 
to the Viziership of Janina, and whose intrigues had under- 
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*“* By Michel Evieuue Patzvulla de Cleisoura in Macedusia, printed at Vienne 
m 1815.” 
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mined him at Constantinople, circulated a report: that his 
sons had been put to death. With affected indifference, or 
unleigned resentment, Ali, when he heard.it, observed, 
“They betrayed their father, let us think no more of them.” 

The siege proceeded slowly ; and the gold of Ali, secretly 
distributed, excited a general revolt of” the Christian tribes 
throu ghout Epirus. Ali, afier an eighteen months’ siege, 
chal the Ottoman empire to its foundation, from his single 
castle. The fears of the Divan superseded its first comman- 
der, Pacha Bey, and his successor, Churchid, was instructed 
to negotiate. But Ali refused all accommodation till the 
army should commence. its retreat. ‘Though Ali’s sons had 
et submitted, they were the secret springs of the con- 
spiracy by which their father was now supported. The 
acuteness of Churchid discovered their correspondence, and 
their heads were sent to Constantinople. On bis return, he 
renewed the siege with greater vigour than before ; and the 
castle, though supposed to be out of the reach of bombard- 
ment, was fired, and its magazines, after four days confla- 
gration, were reduced to ashes. 

Amid the general distress of this protracted siege, Ali's 
fortitude was remarkable. He shared the dangers and the 
privations of the meanest soldiers. The Grand Seignor was 
inexorable, by any representation in his favour. The old 
Lion, as he was termed, was at bay, his provisions were 
failing, and it was resolved to pursue him usque ad interne- 
cionem. His troops were reduced to six hundred, and the 
desertion of his engineer, Carette, a Neapolitan adventurer, 
enabled the besiegers, by his treachery, to direct the fire of 
their batteries with powerful effect. An epidemy occasioned 
the defection of the greater part of his remaining garrison. 
The fortress of Litanitza was abandoned, and Ali was com- 
pelled to take refuge, with about sixty of his most resolute 
tollowers, in his citadel, a place strongly fortified both by 
nature and art. ‘The tomb of his wife was in this citadel ; 
and he had long since transported thither provision, his 
treasure, and large stores of ammunition. He was cut off 
from all hope of succours, and surrounded by 25,000 men: 
yet he gave out that unless the Sultan granted him pardon 
and his life, he would explode two hundred thousand pounds 
of powder, and thus blow himself and all about him to atoms. 

This threat induced Churchid to open a treaty. He 
assured Ali that the Sultan had granted his pardon, and that 
the firman was on the road ; and he required a personal in- 
terview as a pledge of mutual fidelity. Night and day, 
Selim, the most faithful of bis officers, was placed with a 
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lighted match near a train communicating with the magazine, 
and Ali, relying upon Churchid’s knowledge of this circum- 
slauce, permitted himself to listen to his assurances. He 
was received and entertained with magnificence for seven 
days. On the morning of the 5th of February, it was an- 
nounced to him that his pardon had arrived, and a proposi- 
tion was made that he should order Selim to surrender the 
lighted match, and the garrison to evacuate their last in- 
trenchment. ‘Then, when the imperial flag waved upon the 
battlements, that the act of clemency would be declared to 
him in form. 


‘* This demand immediately opened Ali’s eyes ; but it was now 
too late. He answered, ‘ that upon quitting the fortress, he had 
ordered Selim to obey his verbal order only ; that any other, 
though even written and signed by his own hand, would be inef- 
fective with that faithful servant ; and he therefore requested he 
might be allowed to go himself and order him to retire.’ This 
permission was refused him ; and a long dispute followed, in which 
all the sagacity and address of Ali Pacha were of no avail. ‘Ihe 
officers of the Seraskier renewed to him the strongest assurances, 
swearing even upon the Koran that they had no intention to de. 
ceive him. 

“ Ali, after hesitating a long time, encouraged by a faint glim- 
mering of hope, and convinced that nothing could now alter his 
situation, at length made up his mind. He then drew from the 
folds of his vest the half of a ring, the other half of which remained 
in Selim’s possession: ‘ Go,’ said he, ‘ present this to him, and 
that ferocious lion will be changed into a timid and obedient lamb.’ 
At sight of this token from his master, Selim, having prostrated 
himself, extinguished the match, and was instantly poniarded. 
The garrison, from whom this murder was concealed, having had 
the order from Ali Pacha notified to them, immediately hoisted 
the Imperial standard, and were replaced by a body of Turkish 
troops. 

Te was now noon, and Ali, who still remained in the Island of 
the Lake, felt an unusual agitation, accompanied by extreme de- 
pression of spirits: he did not, however, suffer his features to be- 
tray the internal emotions of his soul. At this awful moment, with 
a firm and courageous countenance, he sat surrounded by his offi- 
cers, who were for the most part desperately wounded, or worn 
out with fatigue and anxiety. Ali’s frequent yawnings, however, 
proved that nature had not resigned all her claims upon him, But 
at sight of his arms, his daggers, his pistols and blunderbuss, the 
stupor produced by over-excitement cleared from off bis brow, and 
his eye again glistened with its former fire. He was seated front- 
ing the door which led to the conference-chamber, when, about 
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five o’clock in the afternoon, Hassan Pacha, Omar-Bey Brioni, 
the Selictar of Churchid Pacha, and several other officers of the 
Turkish army, entered with their suite: the gloom upon their 
countenance was of direful presage. At the sight of them, Ali 
arose with all the impetuosity of youth, and grasping one of 
his pistols—‘ Stop! what is it you bring me?’ cried he to 
Hassan with a voice of thunder.—‘ The firman of his Highness : 
know you not his sacred characters ?’ (shewing him the signature.) 
—* ¥es, and I revere them.’—‘ If so,’ said Hassan, * submit to 
your fate, perform your ablations, and make your prayer to God 
and to the Prophet : your head is demanded.’ Ali would not per- 
mit him to conclude: * My head,’ replied he furiously, ‘ is not to 
be delivered up so easily.’ These words, uttered with astonishing 

uickness, were accompanied by a pistol-ball, by which Hassan’s 
thigh was broken. With the rapidity of lightning Ali drew forth 
his other pistols, with which he shot two more of his adversaries 
dead upon the spot, and already had levelled his blunderbuss 
loaded with slugs, when the Selictar in the midst of the affray (for 
Ali’s adherents defended their master with the utmost fury) shot 
him in the abdomen. Another ball struck him in the breast, and 
he fell, crying out to one of his Sicaires, ‘Go, my friend, despatch 
poor Vasiliki, that these dogs may not profane her beauteous 
form.’ Scarcely had he uttered these words when he expired, 
after having killed or wounded four of the principal officers of the 
Turkish army. Many of his followers had fallen by his side before 
the apartment was in possession of their adversaries. His head, 
being separated from his body and embalmed, was the next day 
sent to Constantinople by Churchid Pacha. It arrived there 
on the 23d February; the Sultan had it carried to the se- 
raglio, where it was shewn to the Divan, after which it was pro- 
menaded in triumph through the capital, the whole population of 
which, intoxicated with joy, were anxious to behold features 
which, when animated, had inspired so much terror. It was 
afterwards exhibited at the grand portal of the seraglio, with the 
decree of death affixed by the side of it.” P. 317. 


Thus ended one of the most extraordinary men, whether 
we consider his talents, his crimes, or his achievements, 
whom our days have produced. We cannot answer for the 
authenticity of the last part of the narrative ; for Mr. Lupton 
Relte, where he has not purloined literature, is chary of his 
authorities. But if we recollect rightly, the story, as here 
told, acoords with the published account of Ali’s fall; and 
though we observe a few manifest contradictions in lesser 
points, we have no reason to discredit the main and leading 
facts. 
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Art. V. A Summary of Christian Faith and Prac- 
tice, confirmed by References to the Text of Holy Scrip- 
ture; compared with the Liturgy, Articles, and Homi- 
lies, of the Church of England ; and illustrated by Ex- 
tracts from the chief of those Works which received the 
Sanction of public Authority, from the Time of the Refor- 
mation, to the final Revision of the established Formula- 
ries. By the Rev. E. J . Burrow, D.D. F.R.S, and F.L.S. 
3 vols. 12mo. Ll. 1s. Rivingtons, 1822, 


REMEMBERING, as all do, that our religion has been re- 
duced by its Divine Author himself, to “ two great com- 
mandments”—it might excite surprise to find that “ a sum- 
mary of Christian faith and practice,” should fill no less 
than three volumes, or supply about sixteen hundred pages 
of matter, printed, for the most part, in a very sinall type. 
But lest any of our readers should be discouraged by this 
circumstance, from the perusal of a very useful and valuable 
work, we think it proper to apprize them in the outset of 
our remarks upon it, that the summary itself does not occupy 
more than about one-sixth part of the volumes: the remain- 
der being devoted to proofs of the various positions laid 
down by its learned Author, drawn from the different autho- 
rities upon which he relies for their establishment. ‘These 
authorities are clearly stated in the title page, and more par- 
ticalarly detailed in a concise and appropriate introduction 
to the work ; which is preceded by a modest and manly pre- 
face, in which the author explicitly declares, that ‘* he co- 
vets the praise of man no farther than as it shall be awarded 
tohim, for having written in a Christian spirit.” To this 
praise, at least, we have no hesitation in saying, that in our 
opinion he is fully entitled. 

The Introduction (as we have intimated) contains a lumi- 
nous view of the plan and object of the work : in which will 
be found some interesting information respecting the princi- 
pal writings which appeared at the time of the Reformation ; 
and which will certainly be read with attention by those who 
have not studied so deeply as Dr. Burrow bas done, that most 
important period of our ecclesiastical annals. Justly consi- 
dering that event as the settlement of oar religious constitu. 
tion, he has constructed a system of Divinity, for the sup- 
port of which he appeals to no authorities which were not 
then formally recognized. He even refrains from quoting 
the “‘ necessary doctrine and erudition of a Christian man, 
admirable as he admits it to be, “‘ to avoid the objection 
which might be made to any public work put forth during the 
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reign of Henry VIII. namely, that all publications issuing 
from the press, under the royal authority, were subject to 
the jealous supervision of a prince, who more cordially op- 
posed the Papal power, than the doctrinal corruptions of the 
Roman Catholic Religion, and that, therefore, no such book 
can be properly esteemed a Protestant work till after the ac- 
cession of Edward VI.” 

Notwithstanding this, (which some will perhaps think) ex- 
cess of caution, “Dr. Burrow has cited a list of authors 
abundantly sufficient, both in wumber and weight, to counte- 
nance his ‘ own view of doctrines and morals, as he sup- 
poses them to be upheld by the Church to which he has the 
happiness to belong.” ‘These authorities are first—The Holy 
Scriptures and the Book of Common Prayer—the Thirty- 
nine Articles, and the Two Books of Homilies. 'To these 
succeed works ‘* of minor authority but of great value, ar- 
ranged in the chronological order in which they were pub- 
lished.” ‘These are the writings to which we have already 
alluded. Their titles are as follow: “ The Sum and Con- 
tent of the Holy Scripture,” prefixed to some of the earliest 
authorized Bibles, after the work of reformation had com- 
menced in this kingdom—a Preface to the Bible, by Arch- 
bishop Cranmer—a Catechism, edited by Cranmer—Edward 
the Sixth’s Catechism—Jewell’s Apology—a Preface to the 
Bible, by Archbishop Parker—Nowell’s Catechism—and 
lastly, a book entitled, ‘* Reformatio Legum Ecclesiastica- 
rum, &c. the extracts from which are literally translated out 
of the original Latin, into English, for the use of those who 
may not be conversant with the former language.” This then 
is the circle out of which Dr. Burrow has not thought it 
necessary to seek for any light upon the subjects of “ Chris- 
tian Faith and Practice” even at this day. 

Whether by enlarging it, he would not have been able to 
mark mére distinctly the line which separates his opinions 
upon certain points, from those of “ other persons” to whom 
he refers, who “ inculcate tenets not only at variance with, 
but absolutely subversive of the doctrines,” which he himself 
maintains, is a question which may deserve his future const- 
deration. He is perfectly aware that they with whom he 
differs so widely in opinion, appeal as confidently as he does 
to the Articles in confirmation of their notions. ‘ Very dif- 
ferent, itis true, (he says) are the senses which those Ar- 
ticles are made to speak, by the most pious and conscien- 
tious men ; notwithstanding each one of these men, however 
their opinions may vary, is willing to abide by the royal in- 


junction, and not to ‘ put his own sense or comment to be 
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the meaning of the Article,’ but ‘to take it in the literal 
and grammatical sense.’” He proceeds to say, ‘ This dif- 
ference of opinion and coe wh pane is mach to be lamented, 
and not easily to be reconciled, as it would seem; but there 
does not appear to be any more feasible plan of ascertaining 
the truth, (for two inconsistent statements cannot be right) 
than by placing in opposition all the authorized explanations 
that can be procured, and observing in what points they all 
agree, and whether they disagree in any. If this system be 
steadily pursued, it may lead to a right conviction.’ 

This is so reasonable, that so far as the argument is con- 
cerned, we feel no doubt of the result; though we know from 
experience, that they who contend that the Scriptures and 
the Articles ‘‘ are for them,” will often force the same in- 
ference from every one of the authorities quoted by Dr. Bur- 
row. In the case of the Homilies he is quite aware of this. 
‘‘ Phrases (he says) much more strong than are to be found in 
the cautious wording of the Articles and Liturgy; or in the 
Catechisms put forth expressly for instruction in religious 
truth, and adopted by the highest authorities in the Church. 
Such strong phrases are occasionally to be met with in the 
Homilies, which, if separated from the lectures in which 
they stand, might be misunderstood, and might mislead the 
unwary reader.” In the next page he says very justly ; 
‘“ Allowance must always be made for the circumstances of 
the times in which the Homilies were published, and for the 
necessity of opposing the particular errors and vices, which 
then prevailed, with more than usual energy and force.” And 
he adds ; “ the Article which contirms the authority of the 
Homilies, seenis to allude to their particular fitness for the 
times in which they were published, though it is not to be 
supposed, exclusively; for ‘ godly and wholesome doctrine” 
must assuredly be valuable in all ages.” 

But it is not the design of Dr. Burrow to produce a con- 
troversial work. ‘“* It doubtless will hedeemed (he says) a 
character deserving of approbation that the language of con- 
troversy has been sedulously avoided. Would it were pos- 
sible (he adds) to aveid all controverted subjects ! or rather, 
that no subjects were controverted, but those which it is 
impossible to avoid !” Notwithstanding this, we collect from 
the Prefuce, and from a note to the Introduction, that one 
main object of Dr. B. is to shew, from the principal wha 
of the Authors of the Reformation, that some of the doc-~ 
trines which are so confidently imputed to them by certain 
enthusiasts of the present day, are most erroneously so im- 
pated. In the Preface we are informed that 
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‘*¢ The attention of the Author was, not long since, directed by 
particular circumstances to a close investigation of the principles of 
the Reformers of the Established Church of England, and of the 
state of public opinion, relative to certain controverted points of 
theological inquiry, at the different dates subsequent to the Refor- 
mation, which form, as it were, eras in the ecclesiastical history of 
the kingdom. He was unwilling to remain altogether idle, when 
the weakest co-operation might be serviceable to the cause of sound 
religion ; and, that he might not be so, he at first proposed to put 
together a short harmony of the chief works which had con- 
sulted. He was desirous to impart to others the satisfaction and 
instruction he had himself received, in observing the perfect una- 
nimity which prevails between those reverend martyrs, by whose 
judicious, persevering, and well-expended labour, the foundation of 
the Protestant Church of this country was actually laid,—and their 
eminently learned and pious followers, who perfected the plan, and 
raised the goodly superstructure which stands, even to the present 
day, an object of general veneration and regard to the Christian 
world.’’ Vol. I. p. viii. 


And in the note to which we have alluded, in explanation 
of the Author's use of certain “ phrases, which are con- 
stantly employed,” by those with whom he so widely differs 
in opinion ; additional light is thrown upon the persons with 
whose dvctrines be is at issue. ‘The note itself, though ra- 
ther long, is so judicious, that we think it proper to ex- 
tract it. 


“The term ‘ imputation of Christ’s righteousness or merits’ has 
been admitted, because it appeared to the Author to convey, in the 
most concise manner, a scriptural doctrine,—though the words, so 
arranged, be not literally scriptural ; and because it is used by the 
fathers of the English Church, as will be seen in the extracts from 
their works. They too may be supposed to have borrowed it, to- 
gether with their accurate view of the doctrine of which it is descrip- 
tive, from Melancthon. 

‘* That it has been taken advantage of to inculcate a notion very 
dangerous in its effects, and very incompatible with the principles of 
the Reformers relative to man’s justification, the Author is quite 
aware ; but that it should therefore be totally rejected does not 
seem necessary or expedient. 

“ In the Saxon Confession, presented to the Council of Trent in 
1551, which was not only written by Melancthon, but was in fact 
a carefully revised and perfected edition,—‘ a repetition’—of the 
Confession of Augsburg, which he had written some years before, 
the words, of which these are a literal translation, are found :— 
‘In explanation of the term to be justified, it is commonly said, 
To be justified signifies, of unjust to be made just. Which, rightly 
understood, is perfectly consistent with what has gone before. 


+ 
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unjust, that is, of guilty and disobedient and being without Christ, 
to be made just, that is, to be absolved from guilt, on account of 
the Son of God and that Christ, apprehended by faith, who is our 
righteousness, as Jerome and Paul aflirm: because his righteous- 
ness is imputed to us (quia ejus justitia nobis imputatur,) and be- 
cause he brings us to life and regenerates us by the gift of his Hol 
Spirit? And again: ‘ Therefore this consolation is to be held 
fast, that our person is accepted on account of the Son of God, his 
righteousness being imputed to us (imputata nobis ipsius justitia.’) 
Yet no one acquainted with the works of this great Reformer will 
attribute to him any but the most sound and perspicuous principles 
on this important point of doctrine. Whenever therefore the 
phrase is used in these volumes, it is meant,—in accordance with 
the chapter on Justification,—that the righteousness of Christ is so 
imputed or reckoned to the person justified, as that on account of 
it, that is, on account of Christ’s active and passive obedience— 
on account of his perfect fulfilment of the law and of his meritori- 
ous sacrifice on the cross, those who believe on him are accepted 
and treated as righteous by God: ‘ so that,’ as the Homily on Sal- 
vation expresses it, ‘Christ is now the righteousness of all them 
that truly do believe in him. He for them paid their ransom by his 
death. He for them fulfilled the law in his life. So that now in 
Him and by Him every true Christian man may be called a fulfiller 
of the law ; forasmuch as that which their infirmity lacked, Christ's 
justice hath supplied? The imputation of Christ’s righteousness, 
in the above sense, seems also to bear an obvious proportion to the 
imputation of Adam’s guilt, according to the a we parallel 
drawn by St. Paul in Romans v. 

* All this is very different from the doctrine, that the personal 
righteousness of Christ is so transferred to a certain number of 
Christians, that, being in itself perfect, it must render them inhe- 
rently so, and must exclude the possibility of falling from a state 
of justification. The term certainly does not require this latter 
sense to be put upon it. It is not necessary, therefore, to relinquish 
it. With regard to the expediency of doing so, it may, perhaps, be 
said generally, that it is more expedient to explain and affix a right 
sense to an expression that has been perverted,—but which is still 
frequently to be met with,—than to omit it, and thus tacitly to ac- 
knowledge that all those who have used it, have been in error,” 
Vol. I. ps xxiv. Note. 


Being now in possession of Dr. Barrow’s sentiments upon 
those doctrines of our religion which have been so long and 
so obstinately disputed, with equal zeal, if not with equal 
knowledge, reason, and discretion, on both sides: which 
embracing points of great difficulty, and turning sometimes 
upon very nice distinctions, seem to be susceptible of al- 
most endless discussion, but which it would be desirable to 
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leave at rest altogether, could both parties be brought to 
that determination : it will be satisfactory to the friends of 
sound and rational, and of all truly evangelic ‘al religion, 
to know, that in this work a body of proof has been col- 
lected from the most authentic sources, and most skilfully 
and methodically arranged, to shew that the Church of Eng: 
land did not at the period of the Reformation, give its sanc- 
tion to those visionary and dangerous notions, which enthu- 
siasts of various descriptions from that time to the present, 
and never more, perhaps, than at this hour, have confidently 
asserted that she did. We know not that a better, or a 
more satisfactory mode could have been adopted for this 
purpose, than that which Dr. Burrow has chosen. He has 
ullotted ** a distinct chapter to every prominent point of doc- 
trine and of morals; in the sertes suggested by the succes- 
sive Articles of the Apostles’ Creed, the Ten Command- 
ments, and the Lord's Prayer;” reserving, however, the 
final Articles of the Creed for the conclusion of his work, 
which gives a symmetrical form to the whole, which we 
highly approve. Each « hapter is divided into sections, which 
are numbered: and each section contains certain proposi- 
tions which are laid down with great caution and discrimina- 
tion, in illustration of the subject of the chapter. These 
propositions are afterwards proved in their order, by copious 
extracts from the Scriptures, the Liturgy, and the Articles, 
and from those works of the reformers which we have al- 
ready enumerated. If in the former, or original part of the 
work, we have reason to admire the sagacity and compre- 
hensive intellect of the Author; in the latter we are equally 
compelled to commend his diligence and patient research. 
His intimate knowledge of the subject which he has under- 
taken to treat, and his felicitous mode of treating it, are 
highly creditable to him as a man and as a divine. The size 
of the work is much increased, by the, perhaps, unavoid- 
able repetition of the same texts of Scripture, and the same 
quotation of other authorities, in proof of different positions 
of the Author. If this be a blemish, which we by no means 
intend to assert, it might possibly be removed in a future 
edition, by citing only the chapter and verse from the Scrip- 
tures after having once given the words ; and in like manner 
by a briefer reference to other works when they have alread) 
been quoted. 

But it is time to afford our readers a specimen of the man- 
ner in which this elaborate performance is executed ; and our 
difficulty here is in selection : for great uniformity of ability 


is conspicuous ib every part of the composition, Perhaps 
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the chapter upon perseverance will serve as well as any other 
to shew the accuracy with which Dr. Burrow delivers the 
doctrines of our Church, guarded from the errors of fanati- 
cism. 

SecTion I. 

« By Perseverance ts to be understood that continuance ina state of 
grace, or salvation, which is only to be secured by continuance in 
the faith, and in well doing; by a regular performance of the will 
of God, and a timely repentance of every departure from that will. 

« ¢ 2. Stedfustness in faith and good works, is absolutely required of 
every Christian : it is not a temporary belief, or a temporary obe- 
dience, which will entitle him to the promised blessings of the 
Gospel. The promises on which his hopes are founded, are made 
only to those who endure unto the end. Threats of condemnation 
are pronounced against apostacy and impenitence ; exhortations to 
constancy, and cautions against falling away, are addressed to all 
believers without exception ; and these encouragements and warn- 
ings were immediately delivered in the Apostolical writings, as well 
to those who had given the most convincing proofs of a lively and 
unshaken faith, by enduring deprivation and suffering for the name 
ef Christ, as to those who, being more wavering and unstable, 
were more liable, concerning faith, to make shipwreck. Faith and 
obedience may continue for a while, according to the nature of the 
soil in which the seed of the word is sown, but they may also 
cease before the termination of our trial, and preparation for eter- 
nity,—they may not be persisted in unto our life’s end; and then 
will the promises of the Gospel be forfeited, and its threatenings 
only be applicable to our case. To all, therefore, who are admit- 
ted into the Christian Church, Perseverance in the right use and 
assiduous preservation of the benefits imparted to them, is abso- 
lutely necessary, for their attainment of final justification, and of 
the inheritance that fadeth not away. 

“ § 3. Perseverance may be interrupted, and yet be final, else would 
there be no benefit from repentance: so may wt endure nearly unto 
the end, and yet eventually be lost, else would there be no occasion 
for * fear and trembling’ with regard to the event. 

‘« A sincere Christian, who knows and prizes the blessings of re- 
generation, justification, and adoption, may through the weakness 
of his nature, and the force of temptation, fall into transgression, 
and forfeit for a time the privileges he enjoyed as a member of 
Christ, and a child of God; but if he truly repent, remission of 
sins is still open to him through the intercession of the High Priest 
of our profession Jesus Christ ; he may be restored by the divine 
mercy to his former state of grace; and he may then persevere in 
it, and ultimately obtain the inheritance to which his title is re- 
newed. It is also possible that absolute infidelity and obdurate im. 
penitence may degrade the last portion of a life, the greater part 
of which has been spent in the fear and love of God; and thus, for 
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want of perseverance, the good which has been done may have 
been done in vain, and the reward of it be missed. 

“*) 4. Essential, then, as perseverance is to the Christian course, it 
is happy for us that we depend not whclly on ourselves for strength, 
Perseverance is as much the gift of God, and in the same sense, as 
the beginnings of faith and sanctification; and, as a gift originat- 
ing in God, i is to be attributed to his free goodness and the influ- 
ence of the Holy Spirit aiding and assisting the earnest and willing 
Christian with larger and larger supplies of grace, in proportion as 
those which are already granted are well improved. Unable of 
ourselves to withstand the temptations of the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, there is no enemy from within or without, which, with 
the protection and assistance of the Spirit, we may not overcome ; 
and which having once subdued, we may not again repel. Clothed 
with the armour of God we may stand ‘stedfast in the hope of our 

calling, we may fight the good fight of faith, until it shall please 
the Lord, the righteous Judge to bestow upon us the reward of 
ere —the never-fading crown of glory. 

5. Having the earnest of the Spirit in his heart, assured by his 
own dnsiog and endeavour to grow in grace, and to improve in ho- 
liness, the true Christian has the best Assurance,—the infallible 
promise of Almighty God—that if he persevere in the course in 
which he now proceeds he shall arrive at future blessedness. He 
knows that God will not fail him if he be not wanting to himself; 
and as the time of trial diminishes, and he draws nearer to his re- 
lease from the burthen of the flesh, his trust increases ; and on his 
death-bed he speaks with full confidence of that which can only be 
certain at the very conclusion of his pilgrimage on earth. 

“§ 6. Assurance depends upon Perseverance ; and can only be so 
certain in this life as the probability and hope of being supported to 
the end are strong and well established. No absolute certainty of 
salvation can be attained in the present world, because no one can 
affirm, that he may not, before his death,—even at his last hour,— 
be carried away by the violence of temptation or of unsubdued 
corruption ; and having been so, that he shall find opportunity or 
inclination for repentance; without which, dying in his sins, he can 
entertain no hopes of salvation from the Covenant that secures 
grace, pardon, and final acceptance only to the true penitent. 

‘*) 7. Perseverance is the last of those qualifications which are to 
be acquired on this side the gate of death, in the Church militant on 
earth, in order to fit the Christian combatant for his entrance into 
the Church triumphant in heaven,—for the possession of that ever- 
lasting Felicity, to which at length, by God’s mercy, he attains. 
It is that one evangelical virtue which renders all others conducive 
to salvation, and without which they are deficient in the very cha- 
racteristic that is most essential to their being received by divine 
benevolence as an acceptable, though necessarily very imperfect 
performance of the terms of the Covenant of Grace. All good dis- 
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positions and all good works are the fruits of a lively faith: and if 
this faitti fail not, neither will its products fail ; but if it become de- 
fective, continuance in well doing, on Christian motives, cannot be 
expected. By perseverance, therefore, will the soundness of the 
principle of obedience be ascertained ; and then only can we have 
a comfortable assurance of salvation, when we are stedfast, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, forasmuch as we know that 
our labour is notin vain in the Lord.” P. 338. 


To this we will subjoin the summary of the first part of 
the work, which contains the scheme of human salvation ; 
and our readers will then be able to form for themselves a 
tolerable judgment of the manner in which this important 
portion of his labours has been accomplished by Dr. Burrow. 


‘¢ The following is a brief summary of the successive gradations 
in the scheme of human salvation, as they have been more fully de- 
tailed in the foregoing Chapter. Of this merciful and wondrous 
scheme we are permitted to speak explicitly, according to the re- 
velativn which the Almighty has vouchsafed to give us in the Holy 
Scriptures ; but we are bound to receive with profound submission 
and humility those things which surpass man’s understanding. 
Much is, and must ever remain, inscrutable to our finite compre- 
hension ; but God has declared as much as it is necessary for us to 
know of the mode in which his fallen and guilty creatures are re- 
stored to present favour, and raised to eternal glory,—through the 
vicarious sacrifice and perfect merits of his only begotten Son; 
and through the sanctifying influence of his Holy Spirit, by whom 
every spiritual change from darkness to light, from death to life, 
is effectually wrought within us. 

‘¢ The Apostolical series may be thus arranged : 

“ Tue Witt of God to save the human race from sin and death, 
the effects of Adam’s disobedience, — resolving itself, on account 
of foreseen perverseness and impenitence, into 

* The Purpose of God to deliver a portion only of that race from 

the condemnation incurred by breach of the first Commandment ; 

and to do this by means of a second Covenant. 

PREDESTINATION—the decree that those, of whom it was fore. 

seen by the unlimited prescience of the Deity, that they should 

conform to the terms of the New Covenant, should be saved by 
the redemption of the Son of God, and be fitted for heaven by 
certain preordained and necessary steps. 

ELection—the choosing out of the great body of mankind, of 

certain nations in preference to others, to whom the Christian 

Covenant should be made known; and the consequent appoint- 

ment of those individuals, who in different ages should constitute 

chosen nations, to the benefits and obligations of it. 

Vocation—the actual calling of the elect people to a know- 

ledge of the gonditions of salvation by the preaching of the 
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Gospet, and the accompanying efficacy of the Hory Sprrrir, 
producing 

“ Faitu in all who are willing to listen to the joyful message. 

* JusTirFicaTion—the regarding of those who are guilty and sub- 
ject to the wrath of God, as righteous and acceptable in his 
sight—the remission of sin, and the imputation of righteousness, 
through faith, on account of the merits of Jesus Christ. 

‘¢« Apoprion—the taking for his children, in a sense in which the 
were not so before, of those whom God elects in Christ, and re- 
gards with favour as brethren and co-heirs of his well-beloved 
Son. 

* SANCTIFICATION—the gradual operation of the Holy Spirit, 
begun in Baptismal Regeneration, and progressively rendering 
the Christian, who will co-operate with the grace of God, more 
and more conformed in holiness to the image of the incarnate 
Son; and manifesting itself in 

““Goov Wo rks—obedience to the law, the fruits of a lively 
Faith ;—in 

‘“ RepenrAnceE—contrition for sin, and a sincere desire to return 
to God and holiness ;—and in 

‘* PERSEVERANCE—continuance in favour with God by faithful 
obedience to his will ; holding fast our profession till our period 
of probation is terminated—till that hour in which it shall be 
known whether we have so continued in the state of Election, 
Justification, and Sonship, by our stedfast progress in Sanctifica- 
tion and Good Works, that we are at length, through the bounti- 
ful grace of God in Christ Jesus our Lord, finally elect, finally 
justified, and finally to be put in possession of that glorious in- 
heritance which was prepared for all faithful Christians before 
the foundations of the world were laid.”’ P. 348. 


It appears to us that Dr. Burrow has fully vindicated our 
Church from the charge of countenancing, by its established 
formularies, the extravagancies of modern enthusiasts : though 
we ure aware that many of them will still continue to follow 
the example which their famous predecessor, John Wesley, 
has left them, in the following conversation: ‘‘ A’ serious 
clergyman desired to know in what point we differed from 
the Church of England? I answered, to the best of my 
knowledge, in none. The doctrines we preach are the doc- 
trines of the Church of England. Indeed, the fundamental 
doctrines of the Church, clearly laid down both in her pray- 
ers, Articles, and Homilies.” But were this true, which 


we deny, we should still reply to them in the language of 
Bishop Warburton ; That, a fanatic manner of preaching, 
though it were the doctrine of an Apostle, may do more 
harm, to society at least, than a modest revival of old spe- 
culative heresies, or, than the invention of new; since it 
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tends to bewilder the reason of some, to inflame the pas- 
sions of others ; and, in that state of things, to spread dis- 
order and disturbance throughout the whole ¢ ommunity *,” 

It is not necessary then, that doctrines should be abso- 
lutely erroneous to be very prejudicial. An undue preter- 
ence of one part of religion to another, may do, and we doubt 
not has done, much mischief: especially amongst the less dis- 
cerning part of the community. If there be one thing clearer 
than another from Scripture it is this—that virtue is no less 
essential than faith to salvation. It is a material question, 
then, in popular teaching, which, if either, should be chiefly 
insisted upon? That they are not equally enforced by those 
with whom Dr. Burrow and we ditler in opinion is well 
known. And we think, that there are strong reasons why 
the opposite course from that which they adopt, should be 
preferred. We can but slightly hint at them. Points of 
faith are incomparably more difficult than matters of practice. 
The best and wisest men have differed, and do differ about 
the former. The most learned freely confess their inability 
perfectly to understand them. And by the generality they 
can hardly be understood at all. But with respect to the 
former, the case is far otherwise. Christian Morality, though 
it should seem difficult to practice, is not diflicult to compre- 
hend. Itis also a matter about which we are not so liable 
to deceive ourselves and others, as it is to be feared we are 
in respect to faith. Noris it to be neglected, how muc 
more the happiness of this lite is promoted by the one than 
the other—a matter which enthusiasts seem altogether to des- 
pise, if not to labour to defeat. But above all, it is to be re- 
membered, that the passages of Scripture, which lay the 
greatest stress upon the necessity, and the efficacy of virtue— 
are those which report the words of our blessed Lord himself, 
and of those of his Apostles (particularly St. Jaines and St. 
John) who attended him in his ministry, and imbibed their 
doctrines from his lips. 

But there is still another reason, why we think that the cler- 
gy cannot be too frequent and too earnest in their exhortations 
to practical religion, rather than in dissertations upon specu- 
lative tenets, or declamations upon unintelligible mysteries. 
The defective morality of Christians has always been the 
strong hold of the sceptic and the infidel; from which we 
ought surely (if possible) to remove them. What was the 
language of Bayle in his day? “ Et si cela nétoit pas, (that 
is, that men are governed by their passions and not their prin- 
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* Warburton’s Works, Hurd’s Ed. Vol. viii. p. 352—3, 
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eiples,) comment seroit il possible que les Chretiens qui con- 
noissent si clairement par une Revelation sontenue de 
tant de miracles, qu'il faut renoncer au vice pour étre 
éternellement heureux et pour nétre pas ¢ternellement 
malheureux ; qui ont tant d’excellens Predicateurs paiés 

pour leur faire la-dessus les plus vives et les plus 
pressantes exhortations du monde; qui trouvent par tout 
tant de Directeurs de conscience zélés et savans, et tant de 
livres de devotion ; comment, dis-je, seroit-il possible parm 
tout cela, que les Chretiens vecussent, comme ils font, dans 
les plus Gnormes dereglemens du vice *?” And what said 
Hume, at a more recent period?) = * Hear the verbal protes- 
tations of all men—nothing so certain as their religious te- 
nets : examine their livres, you would se arcely think that they 
repose the smallest confidence in them +.” For these reasons 
then, we think that morality (notwithstanding the sneers of 
certain classes of religionists) should oecupy a very promi- 
nent share of the attention and of the labours of Christian 
divines. It is sometimes difficult to mark with sufficient pre- 

cision, the boundary which separates one principle from ano- 
ther, without appearing to go farther than we intend to do. 
But it is necessary here to take our ground somewhere. And 
we would rather go a little too far, than not far enough. As 
opposed then to the fanaticism of the present day, we would 
say, Vital Christianity is practical Christianity. And we 
doubt not that a fair and consistent interpretation of the 
great points, both of the Old and New ‘Testament, would 
fully justify us in laying down that position. 

The third Volume of this comprehensive work, is chiefly 
occupied with an explanation of the Decalogue, exceuted 
(as we think) with considerable ability. Dr. Burrow here 
lays down some very judicious rules for the interpretation of 
the commandments, which he afterwards exemplifies, when 
he proceeds to treat of them in their order. Some of these 
rules are the following :— 


“ Precepts and prohibitions are to be so understood, not only as 
the regulators of outward actions, or external compliance, but 
equally of inward motives of the mind, of the affections and aver- 
sions of the heart:—where any particular virtue is enjoined, there 
the vice immediately opposed to it is prohibited ; and where a vice 
is prohibited, the opposite virtue is enjoined. Precepts which ver- 
bally enforce a certain defined virtue, compre ‘hend also in spirit, all 
similar virtues, and a!l means of promoting them; and prohibitions 
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® Penstes Diversex, Vol. i. p. £67 


+ Essays, Vol. ii. p. 408. Bol ngbroke also concluded Christianity to be an 
Mposture, from its not a ‘ Socio’ a lasting reformation of manners. See 
he Divine Legation, Vol. v. p. 244. 
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which require a certain vice to be avoided, include all similar vices, 
and all occasions of them :—as the Law is perfect in itself, so it 


cannot be performed by partial obedience, the breach of one com- 


mandment being an offence against the authority of the whole, 
and being incapable of compensation by obedience to the remain. 
der :—universal obedience is required, and therefore the slightest 
shade of sin is justiv considered as a transgression of the law:—an 
explicit commandment of the decalogue, whether positive or nega- 
tive, supersedes the authority of all passages found in other parts 
of Scripture, which may be improperly understood, so as to conflict 
with its obligations,—because the will of God is ever consistent 
with itself, and that which is doubtful or capable of misconstruc- 

tion in his word, must be interpreted according to that which is 
plain and unequivocal.” 


Ample as our extracts have been from this valuable work, 
we are unwilling to close this article, without exhibiting a 
specimen of the manner in which these rules are exemplified ; 
which will shew that Dr. Burrow attacies that importance to 
Christian morality, which every reasonable man, aud every 
sound divine must necessarily entertain. The following 
(amongst other duties) are properly deduced from the eighth 
commandment. 


“ § 2. The particular virtues and duties to which the spirit of this 
Wise is obviously applicable, are —Honesty—to be true and just in 
all our dealings, candid and faithful in bargaining and contracting, 
actuated by simplicity and integrity in buying and selling, on both 
sides—on the one, as respects the purchasing only of whut can law- 
fully be sold, according to its proper value, and with strictly legal 
and stipulated payment—on the other, as regards the offering for 

sale what is rightly possessed, and may be rightly alienated, what is 
really, in quality and quantity, such as it is represented, ‘and ata 
price which is not above the worth ; to render to every man his 
due, whether under the constraint of law, or obliged only in equity 
and conscience, whether the debt be demanded, or the creditor be 
unwilling or unable to sue for it, or even unconscious of its exist- 
ence, whether the obligation be acknowledged, or there be a plau- 
sible excuse for evading its repayment—in short, to do to-every one, 
in all matters of traffic, and in all cifcumstances of debtor and cre- 
ditor, as we, if similarly situated, would wish to be treated ;—to 
make restoration of any thing which may have been ill-gotten, or 
may belong in the smallest degree to some one else, and amends 
for j injury to the fullest possible extent ;—fidelity in the execution 
of public or private trusts ;—liberality and charity in dispensing 
the benefits which our riches or means, whatever they may be, 
enable us to confer ;—contribution, according to our ability, to 
the relief of public and private exigencies,—to support: the Estab- 
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lishment in Church and State,—to assist and comfort all who 
need it, as far as our power suffices; to clothe the naked, feed 
the hungry, shelter the houseless, instruct the ignorant, and com- 
municate whatever benefit we can to all around us ;— industry in 
obtaining, by all equitable means, and in pursuit of a lawful call- 
ing, such provision for ourselves and families, and such increase of 
wealth and worldly possessions, as it shall seem expedient to God 
to bestow upon us—trusting to him to reward our diligence and 
labour according to his good pleasure, and remembering that the 
work of our hands, unblessed by him, is vain and fruitless ;—fru- 
gality and er in the employment of our property, for the 
sake both of ourselves, and of those who are dependant on us ;—ap- 
plication of our means only to wise and beneficial purposes, and 
to objects consistent with our station ;—care of our neighbour’s 
property and interest, as of our own, 

“§3. The sins which chiefly offend against thisCommandment, are— 
Stealing—robbery, or thett, either with or without violence—the 
taking from another—from his person, house, or other property— 
that which belongs to him, against his consent, or without his 
knowledge ; whether it be effected by open force or secret machi- 
nation, by land or sea, by day or night ;—-the forcible or treacher- 
ous abduction of human beings, either for the purpose of making 
them slaves, or for any other purpose through which they incur the 
loss of personal liberty—the inestimable birthright of all reasonable 
creatures ;—the receiving of stolen goods, knowing them to be go ; 
—the aiding or being in any way accessary to theft, or the con- 
niving at it ;—Sacrilege—the violation of things and places conse- 
crated to God, or set apart as the possession of the Church, by 
which not only is robbery committed, but the majesty of the Lord 
profaned ;—Simony—the transfer or sale of ecclesiastical property, 
or of sacred offices, in a manner forbidden by divine and human 
laws ;—forgery—the imitation of any written or printed instrument, 
by which money or advantage is to be hepdleniie obtained ;— 
extortion of money under false pretensions ;—oppression, under 
cover of legitimate authority, or by usurped ean | of the rich 
over the poor ;—all kinds of fraud, cheating, or eception—in 
matters of commerce, in the use of false weights and measures, in 
delusive representations of the kind, quality, or quantity of that 
which is to to be bought or sold, in the deterioration or mixture of 
an article supposed to be pure, and free from adulteration, in the 
adoption of any dishonest method to depreciate the property of 
another, or enhance our own;—the removing of landmarks, or 
any fraudulent and unauthorized encroachment on public or pri- 
vate grounds ;—bad faith in making and keeping contracts and 
promises ;—attempts to defraud the revenue of the country by 
making a false or defective return of things liable to taxation, by 
procuring, circulating, or using contraband goods ;—monopoly, or 
the amassing and withholding from public consumption of the ne- 
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cessaries of life for the purpose of creating an artificial scarcity, 
and of thus obtaining an excessive profit ;—usury—the taking of 
an unlawful interest for money ;—dishonest application of things 
committed to our care, and unfaithful discharge of any sort of 
trust, as executors, guardians, and trustees, by serving their own 
interest at the expense of that which is confided to them ;—retain- 
ing any thing that belongs to another, even if it be accidentally 
found, unless the right owner, on due enquiry, cannot be discover- 
ed ;—going to law on frivolous or unjust pretences ;—every kind 
of injury, or hindrance, to the prosperity of our neighbour in word 
or deed ;—prodigality on the one hand, and parsimony on the 
other—the waste of property on improper objects, and the need- 
lessly profuse cen on goods of that which ought to be hus- 
banded in order that the greatest benefit may be produced; and 
the opposite fault of niggardly withholding what ought to be dis- 
pensed, thus becoming guilty of omission with regard to the duties 
of charity and humanity ;—too great carefulness for the future, 
with respect to temporal provision, which betrays a want of reliance 
on the power and goodness of a superintending Providence ; and 
on the other side, inattention to our own concerns, and the neg- 
lecting to cultivate the talents committed to our trust, among 
which our temporal possessions, whether many or few, are assuredly 
to be ranked ;— idleness, in the pursuit of a lawful calling, or the 
engaging in one which is unlawful, both of which are intrinsically 
immediate infringements of the law, and lead through many chan- 
nels to the most heinous crimes.”’ Vol. III. p. 286. 


We have now gone through the whole of this performance, 
which we conceive cannot fail to add to the ate ag 
which its author has already acquired by various publications. 
We cordially wish it an extensive circulation, convinced that 
it will be found highly serviceable, to those classes of per- 
sons, who are mentioned in the Preface. To the younger 
Clergy, in particular, we think it will prove very useful in the 
composition of sermons :—we mean in that portion of it, in 
which copious extracts are made from the Scriptures, which 
bear upon particular points of Faith or Practice. We take 
our leave, therefore, of the author, returning him our best 
thanks for having opposed this barrier to that flood of fana- 
ticism, which threatens to carry every thing before it, until 
reason, religion, and morality, are swept away into the ocean 
of infidelity. 
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Wordsworth’s Ecclesiastical Sketches, &c. 


Art. VI. Ecclesiastical Sketches. By William Words- 
worth. 

Art. VII. Memorials of a Tour on the Continent, 1820. 
By William Wordsworth. Longman. 1822. 


Ir is always with much pleasure that we meet with Mr. 
Wordsworth. Indeed, although we are known to confine 
ourselves in a more particular manner to the superintendance 
of a graver department of literature, we are by no means 
ashamed to confess, that, amidst the serious, and not seldom 
painful cares attendant upon our ordinary watchings, we have 
often felt refreshment and delight from our occasional excur- 
sions into the softer and more peaceful regions of poetry and 
romance. We leave with a pardonable eagerness the inter- 
minable and too often, it is to be feared, fruitless contest, 
with the hydras of fanaticism and infidelity, and hasten to 
seek quietness and repose, in the consideration of the efforts 
of innocent ambition, and in the discussion of interests which 
do not break the peace of mankind. By such efforts how- 
ever are not meant to be understood the vapid sweetness, 
the voluptuous prettinesses, and the unmasked blasphemies 
of writers, who are the burthens and disgraces of their times, 
but the productions of men who have deeply conceived the 
nobleness of their vocation, who have drunk at the living 
fountains of that immortal triumvirate Spenser, Shakspeare, 
and Milton, who caught, if any did, the falling mantle, and 
inherited a double portion of the spirit of prophecy. In 
such poetry, in the poetry of Comus and Samson Agonistes, 
there is all that can soothe, charm and teach; every thing that 
can purify the heart and enlighten the mind. We render a 
very high, but not an undeserved tribute, when we say, that 
amongst those, who in uniformity of purpose, depth of imagi- 
nation, and chastity of couception ;—as philosophers, poets, 
and Christians;—have sustained the dignified and almost sacred 
character of a poet: few. have approached nearer to the al- 
most unattainable perfection of those masters of English verse 
than William Wordsworth. 

The ‘“‘ Ecclesiastical Sketches” consist of a series of Son- 
nets upon the chief incidents and most interesting vicissi- 
tudes of fortune, which have befallen the Church of Eng- 
land from the grove-sacrifices of the Druids down to the late 
Act of Parliament, for the building of new places of public 
worship, to meet the immense increase in the numbers of our 
population. There are three parts; the first extending from 
the introduction of Christianity into Britain, to the consum. 
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mation of the Papal dominion; the second, to the close of 
the troubles in the reign of Charles I.; and the third, from 
the Restoration to the present times. ‘The idea of a succes- 
sion in topographical or historical order, of fragments of 
oetry, which, though treating respectively of separate inci- 
dents, should yet be intimately connected together, and in 
fact form but one poem in the whole, seems to have originated 
with Mr. Coleridge; but the “ River Duddon” is the first 
instance of such a plan being carried into execution. ‘The 
Sonnets of Petrarch and Shakspeare, though frequently pur- 
suing the same subject for pages together, are essentially 
different in their method. The design of this present work 
is explained by the poet himself ia the Introduction, and as 
we wish to make a few remarks upon its merits, we shall 
quote the whole of the passage in which it is declared : 
«¢ T, who descended with glad step to chase 

Cerulean Duddon from his cloud-fed spring, 

And of my wild Companion dared to sing 

In verse that moved in strictly-measured pace ; 

I, who essayed the nobler Stream to trace 

Of Liberty, and smote the plausive string 

’Till the checked Torrent, fiercely combating, 

In victory found her natural resting-place ; 

Now seek upon the heights of Time the source 

Of a holy River, on whose banks are found 

Sweet pastoral flowers, and laurels that have crowned 

Full oft the unworthy brow of lawless force ; 

Where, for delight of him who tracks its course, 

Immortal amaranth and palms abound,” 


We considered the poem on the River Duddon beautiful 
in the conception of the whole, and unusually finished in the 
individual details ; there was an air and a freshness of nature 
about each address or description, which made us believe 
they must have been the easy effusions of the moment on the 
very spot; it was willingly imagined that the turn of the 
stream, a rustic bridge, a village steeple, or a waterfall 
might have actually called forth the various tones of feeling 
with which those objects were associated, and those feelings 
themselves were so true and genuine, that we have never 
since made a pilgrimage by the side of a river, without wish- 
ing for the power of engraving such exquisite memorials of 
our journey, as we weul along. ‘There was a reality in the 
language, a successive and reciprocal juxta-position of the 
painter and the object, which was very uncommon, and a sort 
of fellowship between the traveller and the river, which jas- 
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tified the appellation of companion during their society, and 
might have dignified some natural tears at their parting. Now 
we cannot say that we have felt or seen any thing like this in 
the poem betore us; there is much to be admired as animated 
poetry, and almost every thing to be commended as the out- 
pouring of right and disciplined affections ; but the peculiar 
charm of the ‘* River Daddon” is totally wanting. It was 
one thing to realize the suggestion of poor Burns, 


“« The muse, nae poet ever fand her, 
Till by himsel he learn'd to wander 
Adown some trotting burn’s meander, 

An’ no think lang ;”’ 


and quite another to pick out from the gentle tomes of the 
venerable Bede, and the no less venerable Fuller, certain 
historical facts, and to versify them in mere succession. It 
was one thing to follow the grassy banks of a real river 
where, as was the case in Valchiusa, 





non palazzi, non teatro o loggia, 

Ma’n lor vece un abete, un faggio, un pino 
‘Tra l'erba verde, e ']1 bel monte vicino, 
Onde si scende poetando, e poggea, 

Levan di terra al ciel nostr’ inteiletto pg 





and a very different thing to create by the assistance of a 
good library, and a painted stream of time, the indistinct 
image of an allegorical one. Nature supplied the materials 
in the one case, books in the other; accordingly on the one 
hand there is substance, picturesqueness, and colouring ; on 
the other, superficial brilliancy, languor, and coldness. 

We wish the method of this work appeared alone objec- 
tionable to us, but we are obliged to say that in our judg- 
ment not less than two-thirds of the Sonnets themselves are 
equally so. We know Mr. W. is not ignorant of the nature 
of this species of composition; he has himself written many 
sonnets which were never surpassed in depth of thought, 
and beauty of rhythm; to justify which assertion we need 
only refer from memory to the one beginning with, ‘“ The 
world is too much with us!” and therefore we impute it to 
the vice of the plan itself, that he has now contrived to pub- 
lish 102 Sonnets, every third of which bas in some respects, 
scarcely more pretensiuns to be called or deemed a Sonnet 
than an Epic poem. We hope we shall be pardoned if we 
spend a few words upon this subject. 

It is to be understood that fourteen lines irregularly 
rbymed within each other do not necessarily constitute a 
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Sonnet; that if the Faery Queen, or the Paradise Lost were 
to be subdivided into fragments of the aforesaid. number of 
verses, such fragments would not be Sonnets; that there is 
therefore something peculiar which is essential to, and cha- 
racteristic of, the true Sonnet. It is to an ignorance or dis- 
regard of this fact, that all those numberless silly little things 
to ** Mary,” or ‘ the Moon,” owe their untimely birth. 
Now in this, as in many other cases, it is easier to describe 
by a negative than an aflirmative, to teach what is noé than 
to show what ts a Sonnet. A circumstantial narrative (Son- 
net XV. Ist part) is not a Sonnet, neither a parable witha 
didactic application (XVI. ditto) nor a political reflection 
(ix. 2d part). A Sonnet should be concise in its style, deep 
or pathetic in its sentiments, and above all, absolute and 
entre within itself. It should be rather imaginative, than 
fanciful; it should rather have metaphors than similes, La 
brevita del Sonetto non comporta, che una sola parola sia 
vana, ed il vero subietto e materia del Sonetto debbe essere 
qualche acuta e gentile sentenza, narrata attamente, ed in 
pochi versiristretta, e fuggendo la oscurita e durezza. ‘This 
is the opinion of Lorenzo de Medici. It is to be observed, 
that the ‘* acuta e gentile sentenza” (words which no transla- 
tion can reach) not only includes striking and noble, but also 
allecting and delicate thoughts ; and therefore the Sonnets 
* ‘To the Nightingale,” and ‘“‘ On his deceased Wife,” are 
equally legitimate, and in their nature as excellent as those 
‘““ When the Assault was intended to the City,” and the 
second to Cyriack Skinner. In these, there is no mere nar- 
ration, no formal moralizing; what there might have been is 
changed and transfigured by the poet into allusion, thanks- 
giving, tears and prayer. 

Some respectable versifiers, with the foregoing definition, 
or description of a Sonnet before their eyes, have fallen into 
another error. They read that a Sonnet should consist of 
one single thought or idea, and accordingly having found it 
impossible to eke out such their solitary thought beyond the 
first seven or eight lines at the utmost, and there being an 
absolute necessity to indite the full fourteen, they press into 
the service some meaningless, or most inapplicable simile, 
and by virtue of a certain filtering process, which every 
moderate poet understands instinctively, extend its faint 
residuum over the required distance. ‘This originates in a 
misapprehension of the spirit of the rule. It was never 
meant that a Sonnet, any more than any other composition, 
should be built upon a single unmixed observation or fact, 
whether real or imaginary; no such Egyptian bondage as 
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this could at any time have been contemplated by any critic, 
The object of the rule is, that a Sonnet should not be'dis® 
tracted by a crowd of various and separate images} ace 
ingly, that there should be bat one single thought, bat that 
thought may; nay, must be associated and compounded § ‘it 
must be single only with reference to any other such thoughit 
succeeding it, so compounded and associated. It must be 
‘“* qualche sentenza,” or as the Romans said, “ sententia,” 
which imports that single but collective act of the mind, to 
which reason, passion, and imagination all contribute their 
assistance. We trust we shall be excused if we subjoin an 
illustration of our meaning, and it shall be by means of a 
Sonnet, which, as it was one of the earliest, so is it one of 
the most beautiful that ever was written. Its date may be 
about the end of the 13th century. We need not name its 
immortal author. 


«« Guido, vorrei, che tu, e Sappo, ed io, 

Fossimo presi per incantamento, i 
E messi ad un vassel, ch’ ad egni vento 
Per mare andasse a voler vostro e mio; 

Sicché fortuna, od altro tempo rio, 
Non ci potesse dare impedimento: 
Anzi vivendo sempre in noi talento 
Di stare insieme crescesse || disio. 

E Monna Vanna, e Monna Bice poi, 
Con quella su il neomer delle trenta, 
Con noi ponesse il buono incantatore : 

E quivi ragionar sempre d'amore : 
E ciascuna di lor fosse contenta, 
Siccome ci credo che sariamo noi.” 


This Sonnet is a complete model; the mind retains the 
saine position and aspect from beginning to end ; itis one 
single wish, of which the boat, the sea, the ladies, and the 
talk, are essential parts, without in the least destroying the 
unity of the whole. And this we apprehend to be thé Teal 
meaning of the law of the Sonnet. 

We have digressed at such length, (if it be a digression) 
that we must be proportionably concise in our remarks upon 
the contents of the Ecclesiastical Sketches! After what we 
have suid, it is clear that we do not consider many of th 
as good Sonnets, but notwithstanding sach opinion, we think 
them still for the most part delightful poems. The historical) 
anecdotes are elegantly taken, and forcibly represented, J 
reflections are tender and interesting: we had marked arse 
for their excellence, but we regret that we cannot fin 
room to quote more than two. We have selected the first 
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of these, not because there are not others as beautiful, but 


if because it is conceived in that peculiar manner which Mr. 
, W.alone is master of, and which has always affected us in a 
t way and a degree which no other poet of these times has ever 
t seemed to us to equal. 

. - « XTIL, 

) “ CATECHIZING. 

t « From little down to least—in due degree, 

n § Around the Pastor, each in new-wrought vest, 

a Each with a vernal posy at his breast, 

if We stood, a trembling, earnest company ! 

e With low soft murmur, like a distant bee, 

“ Some spake, by thought-perplexing fears betrayed ; 


And some a bold unerring answer made : 
How flutter’d then thy anxious heart forme, 
Beloved mother ! Thou whose happy hand 
Had bound the flowers I wore, with faithful tie: 
Sweet flowers ! at whose inaudible command 
Her countenance, phantom-like, doth re-appear ; 
O, lost too early for the frequent tear, 
And ill requited by this heart-felt sigh |” 


« XVIII. 
6 THE VIRGIN, 


* Mother! whose virgin bosom was uncrost 
With the least shade of thought to sin allied; 
Woman! above all women glorilicd, 

Our tainted nature's solitary boast ; 

Purer than foam on doamrat ocean tost; 


he Brighter than eastern skies at day-break strewn 
ne With fancied roses, than the unblemish’d noon, . 
he Before her wain begins on heaven’s blue coast ; 

he Thy image falls to earth. Yet some, 1 ween, 


al Not unforgiven the suppliant knee might bend, 
As to a visible Pow’r, in which did blend 

) All that was mix’d and reconciled in thee 
" Of mother’s love with maiden purity, 


bn Of high with low, celestial with terrene !"’ 


ve 


Pg We must change our minds, and cost what it will, quote 
He one of the three admirable sonnets on the ‘ Inside of King’s 
ah) College Chapel.’ We have a certain feeling for this match- 
he .| less building, which those who have not been ‘ white-robed 
RYoe scholars’ know nothing about. 
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** ‘Tax not the royal Saint with vain expense, 
With ill-match'd aims the architect who plann’d, 
Albeit labouring for a scanty band 

Of white-robed scholars only, this immense 

And glorious work of fine intelligence! 

Give all thou can’st : high Heav’n rejects the lore 
Of nicely-caleulated less or more ; 
So deemed the man who fashioned for the sense 
These lofty pillars, spread that branching roof 
Self-poised, and scoop’d into ten thousand cells, 
Where light and shade repose, where music dwells 
Lingering—and wand’ring on as loth to die, 
Like thoughts whose very sweetness yieldeth proof 
That they were born for immortality.” 


We also point out the Sonnets on ‘ Cranmer,’ the second 
‘on the Dissolution of the Monasteries,’ those on ‘ Wal- 
ton’s Lives,’ and on ‘ Muatability,’ as particularly deserving 
admiration. :; 

The ‘ Memorials of a Tour on the Continent in 182 
consist for the most part of Sonnets, but interspersed with 
short pieces in other measures, and all of them more or less 
the lively effusions of a mild yet ardent and imaginative 
poet, visiting some of the most magnificent scenes in Europe, 
which nature has put within the reach of a Summer traveller. 
In this age, when we are pestered with such cart-loads of ig- 
norant, silly, and splenetic narratives of what our v: rgabond 
absentees on the Continent bave or have not seen and heard, 
a sort of unfavourable prejudice very reasonably rises on the 
mind of every discreet person upon the bare advertisement 
of any new book of continental travels. We can assure our 
readers, however, that they will meet with nothing in this 
little w ork either disg gusting in taste or hacknied in observa- 
tion. It contains the scanty but faithful memorials of the 
various feelings of a philosopher and a poet, as they were 
occasionally awakened into life by ohjects of greatness, won- 
der, and beauty. A spirit of wise tolerance and of true phi- 
lanthropy breathes every Where, to which the expression of 
an ardent patriotism imparts an additional zest. 

At the present time, when some of our countrymen of dis- 
tinguished talents seem to plume themselves upon their hatred 
of their native country, and to court the dastardly adulation 
of aliens and adversaries upon that very score, it is refresh- 
ing to see the ancient and righteous feelings of a free-borh 
Englishman cherished by one, “who neither in geniuser virtue 
need bow the head to any manliving. We have always liked 
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Mr. W’s. writings for this, if for nothing else; a certain de- 
votion to his mother earth has marked his poetry from be- 
inning to end; it has been the silent but vigorous un- 
er-current of every]effort of his heart and mind from the 
days of his first youth even to the present hour, when the 
shady vale of years has opened upon him. We have no 
desire after that portion of illumination and liberality, which 
would show us the error, and remove the prejudices, of this 
most honest and exalting disposition. e have all thé rea- 
son in the world to believe that there is no such error con- 
tained in it; but if there were, we make bold to say with the 
Roman, ‘‘ Errare mallemus cum Wordsworthio, quam cum 
illis recta sentire.” 
We think there can be few persons possessing any real 


love for poetry in the abstract, who will not admire the sweet- 
ness and originality of the following Hymn. 


“ For the boatmen as they approach the rapids, under the Castle 
of Heidelberg. 


«* Jesu! bless our slender boat, 
By the current swept along ; 
Loud its threat’nings—let them not 
Drown the music of a song, 
Breathed thy mercy to implore, 
Where these troubled waters roar ! 


** Lord and Saviour ! who art seen 
Bleeding on that precious rood ; 
If, while through the meadows green 
Gently wound the peaceful flood, 
We forgot Thee, do not thou 
Disregard thy suppliants now ! 


“ Hither, like yon ancient tower 
Watching o’er the river’s bed, 
Fling the » ite of thy power, 
Else we sleep among the dead ; 
Traveller on the billowy sea, 
Shield us in our iomaaiet 


“ Guide our bark among the waves; 
Through the rocks our passage smooth ; 
Where the whirlpool frets and raves, 
Let thy love its anger sootive ; 
All our hope is placed in Thee; 
_ Miserere Domine !” 


In some exquisite lines on the ‘ Three Cottage Girls,’ after 
addressing an Italian and an Helvetian maiden, the poet re- 
Mm 2 
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curs in thought to the Highland Girl, who forms the subject 
of one of the most happy of his early productions, 


** «Sweet Highland Girl *! a very shower 
Of beauty was thy earthly dower,’ 
When thou didst pass before my eyes, 
\.. Gay vision under sullen skies, 
While Hope and Love around thee played, 
Near the rough falls of Inversneyd ! 
Time cannot thin thy flowing hair, 
Nor take one ray of light from thee ; 
For in my fancy thou dost share 
The gift of immortality ; 
And there shall bloom, with thee allied, 
The votaress by Lugano’s side ; 
And that intrepid nymph, on Uri’s steep, descri’d !” 


We must now conclude, with many thanks to Mr. Words- 
worth for the pleasure we have received in the perusal of 
these two very delightful poems. We freely expressed our 
opinion of the defects in the method of one of them, and to 
that radical error we impute some occasional tameness and 
common places which will be observable enough without our 
pointing them out. To the style and the feeling of these 
works, none of the most fastidious of our readers could pos- 
sibly object. Mr. W.has quietly, and by regular degrees, 
retreated from all those untenable outposts, which some years 

ast it was his pride to defend, even at the hazard of the 
asting stability of his poetical fame. It was a foolish point 
of honour to outrage opinions and sentiments, which were 
deeply seated ia the minds of all reflecting persons, by per- 
sisting in a vindication of that which ought never to have 
been written. 

Mr. W. was never destined to waste his great powers in 
producing exemplifications of a very unpleasing paradox; it 
was no part of the author of the Platonic Ode, and the Limes 
on the River Wye, to pat forth to the world what many 
will not scruple to denominate the nursery follies of ‘ Alice 
Feil ct id geous omne. Et. was falsifying his nature, and 
doing injustice to his genius; it was indirectly abusing arms 
of celestial temper to the impugning and confounding of ‘all 
truth, sense, and exce!lence. We always reverenced and 
admired Mr. W. when really thinking and writing like hin 
self, and perhaps it was from the sincerity of our feelings 
upon that point, that we have not unfrequently been vexed at 





* See the author's Miscellaneous Poems, Vol. I. 
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the unwelcome and even importunate recurrence of pieces of: 
the description alluded to above, when we least expected, 
and could least tolerate their unnecessary intrusion. We 
do not take to ourselves the credit of inducing Mr. W. thus 
virtually to recant his errors; his own good sense most.pro- 
bably made him feel their enormity. Be that however as it 
may, we rejoice that there is now no drawback in our hearty 
as entire admiration of one who will leave to our posterity 
some of the finest monuments of the extent and reach of the 
human intellect of our age, and is to us a living document, if 
such were wanting, that domestic peace, temperance, and re- 
ligion are essentially requisite towards creating and preserv~ 


ing the tenderness and consistency, the vigour and fire of a 
great and an enduring poet. 








Art. VIII. The Confessions of an English Opium-Eater, 
12mo. pp.212. Ss. TaylorandCo. 1822. 


Tue author of this little volume is a smart, clever person, but 
isso extremely anxious that the world should think hima genius, 
that it is really very difficult to distinguish, that part of his 
book which consists of sober truth, from that which is, per- 
haps, merely the effect of the large quantities of opium which 
he had, at one time of his life, been in the habit of taking, 
Whether the operation of this drug has produced any disease 
in the more solid parts of the understanding, it may be difli- 
cult to determine, from these ‘‘ Confessions ;” though from the 
strong tendency which all ‘‘ opium eaters” exhibit, as we are 
told, to mystify their minds in the fumes of German meta+ 
physics, we imagine that such a conclusion would not be 
unwarrantable. It is, however clear, if we take this work.as 
the datum of our opinions, that the effects of opium are very 
fatal to those organs in which the propensity to ** self-adnui- 
ration resides ;’ converting that pardonable degree of vanity, 
which is necessary in order to keep a man upon tolerable terms 
with himself, into a morbid affection, which leads him not merely 
to exaggerate the importance and extent of the good qualities 
which he possésses, but to pride himself even upon what Mr. 
Burke ca!ls ‘ the shameful parts of his constitution;” making 
him believe, for example, that the dirtiness of his nails, or 
the holes in his small clothes, are as interesting in his case, 
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as cleanliness and decency, in the case of others. Except for 
the diseased state, to which the anonymous author’s vanity 
has been reduced, from the cause we have just mentioned, it 
is probable the world would have remained in ignorance of the 

ure, delicate and romantic passion (for such it appears to have 

een from these “‘Confessions,”) which the author formed early 
in life, for a young person who gained a livelihood by walking 
up and down Oxford-street of a night. This person the an- 
thor, (though he never knew any more of her, except that 
her name was Anne,) still cherishes in his imagination, as 
the most poetical model of female excellence which his se- 
cluded habits of life have hitherto enabled him to behold; 
and this, though he lives in a cottage on the bank of a 
lake, with a servant maid to wait upon him, with ‘* Arms 
like Aurora’s, and smiles like Hebe’s !”’ 

The long and short of these ‘‘ Confessions” is, that the sub- 
ject of them is a person, who in all other respects, is pretty 
much like many of his neighbours, except that from long ha- 
bit he had brought himself to such an unnatural state as to be 
able to take, without any sensible inconvenience, 8000 drops 
of landanum in a day; and that by painful and persevering 
efforts, he has detached himself from the horrible chain in 
which he was bound. The history which he gives of the pro- 
gress of the diseased appetite which he had created, and of 
the symptoms attendant upon his cure, are however detailed 
with so much genius, and fancy, and poetry, and metaphysics 
—which things our author seems to consider as the basis 
of his character,—that we shull forbear from producing any 
extracts from this part of the work. What the. public must 
wish to be instructed in, are probably some particulars re- 
specting the great unknown himself: and on that subject we 
suspect no one can speak so eloquently as his own ‘“‘ Con- 
fessions.” The following passage is of a kind of which there 
were no examples in our literature, until the present day ; 
when our country is blessed with five or six geniuses-of such 
a superior order, that none except themselves ever pretend 
to read their works. Magni est ingenii, says Quintilian, it 
is the part of a great genius, to understand the Iliad. 


“‘ For nearly two years I believe that I read no~book but one: 
and I owe it to the author, in discharge of a great debt of grati- 
tude, to mention what that was. The sublimer and more passionate 
poets I still read, as I have said, by snatches, and occasionally. But 
my proper vocation, as I well knew, was the exercise of the ana- 
lytic understanding. Now, for the most part, analytic studies are 
continuous, and not to be pursued by fits and starts, or fragmen- 
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tary efforts. Mathematics, for instance, intellectual philosophy, &c. 
were all become insupportable to me; I shrunk from them witha 
sense of powerless and infantine feebleness that gave me an anguish 
the greater from remembering the time when I grappled with them 
to my own hourly delight; and for this further reason, because I 
had devoted the labour of my whole life, and had dedicated my 
intellect, blossoms and fruits, to the slow and elaborate toil of con- 
structing one single work, to which I had presumed to give the 
title of an unfinished work of Spinosa’s; viz. De emendatione hu- 
mani intellectis. This was now Wing locked up, as by frost, like 
any Spanish bridge or aqueduct, begun upon too great a scale for 


‘ the resources of the architect; and, instead of surviving me as a 


monument of wishes at least, and aspirations, and a life of labour 
dedicated to the exaltation of human nature in that way m which 
God had best fitted me to promote so great an object, it was likely 
to stand a memorial to my children of hopes defeated, of baftled 
efforts, of materials uselessly accumulated, of foundations laid that 
were never to support a superstructure,—of the grief and the ruin 
of the architect. — In this state of imbecility, I had, for amusement, 
turned my attention to political economy; my ender ae which 
formerly had been as active and restless as a hyena, could not, I 
suppose (so long as | lived at all) sink into utter lethargy ; and po- 
litical econony offers this advantage to a person in my state, that 


though it is eminently an organic science (no part, that is to say, 


but what acts on the whole, as the whole again reacts on-each part), 
yét the séveral parts may be detached and contemplated singly. 
Great as was the prostration of my powers at this time, yet I could 


not forget my knowledge ; and my understanding had been for too 


many years intimate with severe thinkess, with logic, and the great 
masters of knowledge, not to be aware of the utter feebleness of 
the main herd of modern economists. I had been led in 1811 to 
look into loads of books and pamphlets on many branches of. eco- 
nomy; and, at my desire, M. sometimes read to me chapters from 
more recent works, or parts of parliamentary debates. I saw that 
these were generally the very dregs and rinsings of the human in- 
tellect ; and that any man ef sound head, and practised in wielding 
logic with a scholastic adroitness, might take up the whole academ 

of modern economists, and throttle them between heaven and earth 
with his finger and thumb, or bray their fungus. heads to powder 
with a lady’s fan. At length, in 1819, a friend in Edinburgh sent 


me down Mr. Ricardo’s book: ahd recurring to my own prophetic 


‘nticipation of the advent of some legislator for this. science, I 
said, before I had finished the first chapter, ‘ Thou art the man!’ 
Wonder and curiosity were emotions that had long been dead in 
me. Yet J wondered once more: I wondered at myself that I 
could once again be stimulated to the effort of reading : and much 
more I wondered at the book. Had this profound work been really 
written in England during the nineveenth century? Was it possible ? 
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I supposed thinking * had been extinct in England. Could it be 
that an Englishman, and he not in academic bowers, but 0 


by, mercantile and senatarial cares, had accomplished what all the 
universities of Europe, and a century of thought, had failed even 
to advance by one hair’s breadth? All other writers had been 
crushed and overlaid by the enormous weight of facts and docu- 
ments; Mr. Ricardo had deduced, @ priori, from the understanding 
itself, laws which first gave a ray of light into the unwieldy chaos 
of materials, and had constructed what had been but a collection 
of tentative discussions into a science of regular proportions, now 
first standing on an eternal basis. 

“* Thus did one single work of a profound understanding avail to 
give me a pleasure and an activity which I had not known for years; 
~-it roused me even to write, or, at least, to dictate, what M. wrote 
forme. It seemed to me, that some important truths had escaped 
even ‘ the inevitable eye’ of Mr. Ricardo: and, as these were, 
for the most part, of such a nature that I could express or illustrate 
them more briefly and elegantly by algebraic symbols than in the 
usual clumsy and loitering diction of economists, the whole would 
not have filled a pocket book ; and being so brief, with M. for m 
amanuensis, even at this time, incapable as | was of all general 
exertion, I drew up my Prolegomena to all future Systenis of Poli- 
tical Economy. I hope it will not be found redolent of opium; 


though, indeed, to most people, the subject itself is a sufficient 


We cannot conclude our article without expressing, in the 
viame of the public, the anxiety which we feel for the pabli- 
cation (if it be not all a hoax) of the author's ‘‘ Prolegomena 
to all fatare systems ;’ which work we have purposely cur- 
tailed of its title, because we are confident, that when it a 
pears, it will then be seen, that as well might it beattempted to 
confine a goose in a mouse-trap, as to tie down the mighty in- 
tellect, displayed in the above extract, to such a piddling sab- 
ject as Political Giconomy. 


—_ 








Art. IX. Philosophical Transactions of the Royal Society 
of London, for the Year 1822. Part 1. 


IN presenting to our readers some account of the contents 
of the volume just named, we are apprehensive, that from 





* The reader must remember what I here mean by thinking: because, else this 
would be a very presumptuous expression. England, of late, has been rich to 
excess in fine thinkers, in the departments of creative and combining thought; 
but there is asad dearth of masculine thinkers in any analytic path. A Scotch- 


man of eminent name has Intely told us, that he is obliged to quit even mathemas 
tics, for want of encouragement, 
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the number of important communications it contains, we 
shall be enabled to give but a very inadequate sketch of any 
of them within the limits to which we are confined. We 
will therefore, without:further preface, proceed to what we 
have to say respecting the first paper: taking the others in 
some sort of order according to their subjects, which we con- 
sider the most advantageous arrangement. 

The subject of Magnetism is brought forward in two com- 
munications, each of great interest, in the present volume. 

No I. The Bakerian Lecture, an account of experiments 
to determine the amount of the Dip of the Magnetic Needle 
in London, in August 1821: with remarks on the instruments 
which are usually employed in such determinations. | By 
Captain E. Sabine, of the Royal Artillery, F.R.S. Whilst 
the other branches of the.science of Magnetism have of late 
been making the most rapid advances, the methods of inves- 
tigating the phoenomena of the dip of the needle have re- 
ceived little or no improvement during the last fifty years, 
and these methods are all liable to great inaccuracies. To 
obviate these difficulties, the plan adopted by Captain Sa- 
bine, and which was proposed by Professor Meyer, proceeds 
on the principle of separating the centres of motion and 
gravity in the needle. By this mode a force is given to the 
needle arising from its own weight to assist that of magnetism 
in overcoming the inequalities of the axis, and.thus cause 
the needle to return, afler oscillation, with more. certainty, to 


‘the same point of the divided limb, than it would do, were the 


centres strictly coincident. ‘The centres of motion aud of 
gravity not coinciding, the position which the needle as- 
sumes, when placed in the magnetic meridian, is not that of 
the dip, but a direction from which the dip by an easy, calen- 
lation is deducible. The construction by which the eonditi 
here alluded to is obtained, consists in attaching a small 
weight moveable ou an arm projecting st right angles on the 
under side of the needle. A needle of this kind was con- 
structed with great care, the ends of the axis being as truly 
cylindrical as possible; these rest on agate planes rendered 
accurately level: observations are then made of the angle 
formed by the needle with the'vertical, reversing it each time ; 
and from the tangents of these ares, that of the dip ia de- 
daced by a very simple formula. 

The details of a series of observations with a,needle of 
this kind are given, from which the dip results, in London, 
August 1821, equal to 70°, 02.91 N. 

Captain Sabine then proceeds to compare this result with 
that afforded by a method suggested by Laplace, of observ- 
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ing the number of oscillations made by a dipping needle in 
the plane of the meridian and perpendicular to it... These 
observations gave 70°. 04’.: this very near coincidence is an 
arguinent in favour of the accuracy of both methods. 

Another method is suggested, by observing the times in 
which a certain number of oscillations are performed by the 
same needle in the following positions, first as a dipping 
needle in the plane of the meridian, and secondly, when sus- 
pended horizontally by a silk thread attached to either end of 
the axis, the needle being limited thereby to a horizontal 
motion. By this mode the dip was deduced equal to 70° 
0'2.6 this differs very little from the former determinations, 
and the mean of the three 70° 03' may be taken as _ the 
correct dip at the tine and place before mentioned. 

By comparison with observations in former years it ap- 
pears that an annual diminution of about 3’.02 takes place m 
the dip. 

The paper concludes with many interesting observations 
relative to the intensity of magnetism, and is throughout re- 
plete with valuable information on the subject of magnetism 
in general. 

No. XIV. On the anomalous magnetic action of hot Iron 
between the white and blood red heat. By Peter Barlow, 
Ksq. of the Royal Military Academy. iu this important 
paper Mr. Barlow bas added many curious facts to those for 
which the scientific world is already indebted to him on the 
subject of magnetic action. 

From some preliminary experiments he found that in 
different sorts of iron and steel, the softer the kind of iron 
the greater was its power on the needle. He then found 
that when bars of the same size of different species were 
made white hot, and placed in the direction of the dip, their 
powers agreed nearly with each other. 

While carrying on these experiments, it was found, both 
by Mr. Bonnycastle and himself, 


‘© That between the white heat of the metal, when sll magnetic 
action was lost, and the blood red heat at which it was the 
strongest, there was an intermediate state in which the iron at- 
tracted the needle the contrary way to what it did when it was 
cold, viz. if the bar and compass were so situated that the north 
end of the needle was drawn towards it when col:!, the south end 
was attracted during the interval above alluded to, or while the 
iron was passing through the shades of colour denoted by the work- 
men the bright red and red heat.” 


He then proceeds to advert to the striking differences in 
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the statement of different authors in regard to the magnetism 
or non-magnetism of red-hot iron, which he coneeives may 
have arisen from their speaking of different stages of the 
heating process under the same name. 

Our author now ‘proceeded to make a more accurate set of 
expériments on this apparedily anomalous action. ‘These 
experiments led him to observe that the quantity of negative 
attraction at the red heat depended upon the height or depth 
of the ceutré ofthe bar from the compass; it appeared to 
inerease from each extremity of the bar towards'its middle, 
whereas the positive ‘or natural action of the iron decreases 
in the like beso and (passing through Zero in the plane of 
no attraction) has its: quality of attraction different when 
placed towards the upper or lower extremity of the bar: 
The negative xttraction also he found had the same change 
of character in the upper and lower: extremity of the bar; 
but as it increases towards the middle it seemed to pass 
through a maximum to arrive at that change which appeared 
quite “inexplicable. The least change of position in the 
compass ‘when near the centre of the. bar changes or 
the quantity and quality of this negative action. 

A table is then given, shewing “the results of 88 experi- 
meuts, from which, however, Mr. Barlow confesses he has 
been unable to construct any theory to account for different 
phenomena. He concludes by remarking 


“ The only probable explanation which I can offer by way of 
accounting for these anomalies, is, that the iron cooling faster to- 
wards its extremities than towards its centre, a part of the bar will 
become magnetic before the other part, and thereby cause a -dif- 
ferent species of attraction; but 1 must acknowledge, that this will 
not satisfactorily explain all the observed phenomena. The re. 
sults, however, are stated precisely as they were noted during the 
experiments, and others more competent than myself will probably 
be able to deduce the theory of them.” 


The subject of Electricity next claims our attention. 
Under this department we have No. VIE. On the Electrical 
phenomena exhibited in vacuo. By Sir H. Davy, P.R.S. 
In these experiments the apparatus employed consisted in a 
hent tube closed at one end, through which passed a wire of 
platinom for the transmission of electricity, and when this 
leg had been filled with mercury’or other fusible metal the 
other end was exhausted by connection with an air pump. 
By this arrangement it was easy to procure a vacuum cither 
of a large or small size, for the rarefied air could be made to 
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balance a column of fluid metal of any length from twenty 
inches to the twentieth of an inch. 

Quicksilver was first employed in the tube, and by care, 
fully boiling it, a column was obtained in the tube perfectly 
free from the smallest particle of air. A small portion of 
the vapour of mercury however was generally found to exist 
at the top of the column ; but this could be made to disappear, 

In all cases when the mercurial vacuum was perfect it was 
permeable to electricity, and was rendered luminous by 
either the common spark, or the shock from a Leyden jar; 
but the intensity of these phenomena depended upon the 
temperature. When the tube was very hot the electric light 
appeared in the vapour of a bright green colour, and of great 
density: as the temperature diminished it lost its vividness ; 
and when it was artificially cooled to 20° below Zero of Fah- 
renheit, it was so faint as to require considerable darkness to 
be perceptible. ‘The charge likewise communicated to tin or 
platinum foil, with which the tube was coated, was higher the 
higher the temperature. ° 


«« This,” Sir H. Davy observes, “‘ like the other phenomena 
must depend upon the different density of the vapour of mercury’ 
and at 0° Fahr. it was very feeble indeed. 

“* A very beautiful phenomenon occurred in boiling the mercury 
in the exliausted tube, which shewed the great brilliancy of the 
electrical light in pure dense vapour of mercury. In the formation 
and condensation of the globules of mercurial vapour, the elec. 
tricity produced by the friction of the mercury against the glass 
was discharged through the vapour with sparks so bright as to be 
visible in day light. i 

** In all cases when the minutest quantity of rare air was intro- 
duced into the mercurial vacuum, the colour of the light produced 
by the passage of the electricity changed from green to sea-green, 
and, by increasing the quantity, to blue and purple; and when the 
temperature was low the vacuum became a much better con- 
ductor.” 


A vacuum formed above fused tin presented similar pha- 
nomena. Electric and magnetic attractions and repulsions 
took place in the mercarial vacuum the same as in common 
air. The boiling point of pure olive oil is not much below 
that of mercury; and the butter or chloride of antimeny 
boils at about 388° Farrenheit. The light produced by the 
electricity passing through the vapour of the chloride was 
much more brilliant than that produced by it in passing 
through the vapour of the oil; and in the last it was mere 
brilliant than in the vapour of mercury at common temperds 
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tures: the lights were of different colours, being of a pure 
white in the vapour of the chloride, and of a red inclined to 

urple in that of the oil: and in both cases a permanent 
elastic fluid was produced by its transmission. 

The results of some calcolations by Mr. Babbage are then 
given, to shew the relative strength of several of the vapours 
alluded to; these numbers are so small as to prove the quan- 
tity of matter extremely minute in vapours where its effects 
are distinct upon electrical phenomena: it must be much 
more minute in mercury artificially cooled ; and almost be- 
yond imagination so ig vapours from substances requiring 
very elevated temperatures for their ebullition. 

We will quote one of the principal inferences made by 
Sir H. Davy from these experiments ; he observes, 


“‘ It is evident from these general results, that the light (and 
probably the heat) generated in electrical discharges depends prin- 
cipally, on some properties or substances belonging to the ponder- 
able matter through which it passes; but they prove likewise that 
space where there is no appreciable quantity of this matter is ca- 
pable of exhibiting electrical phenomena: and under this. point 
of view, they are favourable to the idea of the phenomena of 
electricity being produced by a highly subtile fluid or fluids 
of which the particles are repulsive with respect to each other, 
and attractive of the particles of other matter. On such an 
abstruse question, however, there can be no demonstrative evi- 
dence. It may be assumed as in the hypothesis of Hooke, Huye 

ens, and Euler, that an ethereal matter, susceptible of electrical 
affections fills all space; or that the positive and negative ‘elec- 
trical states may increase the force of vapour from the substances 
in which they exist: and there is a fact in favour of this last idea 
which I have often witnessed ;—when the voltaic discharge is'made 
in the Boylean vacuum, cither from platinum or charcoal in contact 
with mercury, the discharging surfaces require to be brought very 
near in the first instance; but the electricity may be afterwards 
made to pass to considerable distances through the vapour generated 
from the mercury or charcoal by its agency: and when wo sure 
faces of highly fixed metal, such as platinum or iron, are used, the 
discharge will pass only through a very small distance, and cannot 
be permanently kept up.’ | 


Our limits will not allow us to follow our author through 
the various other theoretical deductions which be makes. We 
will only mention, that at the conclusion of the paper ie 
makes a remark which appears likely to be of some practical 
importance : it is this—he concludes from some experineats, 
that air exists in mercury in the same invisible state as in 
water, that is, distributed through its pores. And hence 
9 
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we see the necessity of long boiling mercury in barometer 
and thermometer tubes; and the propriety of exposing as 
small a surface as possible to the air. ‘This may algo éxpliin 
the difference of the heights of the mercury in different bare- 
meters, and seems to indicate the propriety of re-boiling the 
mercury in these instruments after a certain lapse of time. | 

Miscellaneous mathematical papers.—No. XV. Obsetva- 
tions for ascertaining the length of the Pendulam at Madras, 
latitude 18° 4' 9” 1 N. with the conclusions drawn from the 
same. By John Goldingham, Esq. F.R.S. We-have had 
on several occasions to notice determinations of the length ot 
the pendulum in different latitudes. To have such determi- 
nations repeated in various parts of the world is an important 
object in physical science, and the operations described in 
the paper before us, will be doubtless found an importaut ad- 
dition to what has already been done. 

Mr. Goldingham applied to Captain Kater to have an ap- 
paratus sent out to him precisely on the principle of that 
used by Captain K. at the different stations of the trigono- 
metrical survey, of which we have on a former occasion given 
our readers some account: it will therefore be needless to 
extract even the little which Mr. G. describes. ‘The accu- 
racy with which the observations were conducted; appears in 
no respect to have been inferior to that displayed in the si- 
milar operations of Captains Kater and Sabine, which we 
have noticed on former occasions. ‘The variations of thé 
thermometer having been found considerable, it was ob- 
served three times in each set of observations. 

There is also one further advance in accuracy which we 


must particularly mention, and shall do so in our author's own 
words: he observes, 


“ Having placed myself at the telescope, I found there was a 
sensible portion of time, more or less as the arc of vibration was 
greater or smaller, between the disappearance of the disk behind 
the slip and its re-appearance: I therefore noticed the seconds, 
and parts of a second, when the disk disappeared, and also the in- 
stant when it again appeared. The mean of these I took as the 
true time of the coincidence, and registered it accordingly.” 


This attention to precision we consider as tending greatly 
to enhance the value of Mr. G.’s results. If im Captain 
Kate:’s observations there was any where a greater degree 
of accuracy to be desired, it was in this very point, of ob- 
serving the times of the coincidences, that, (in the opinion of 
some who animadverted on the subject,) more precision was 
attainable, 
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Mr. G.’s ultimate conclusions were not drawn till he had 
gone through two long series of observations ; the details of 
which occupy twenty-seven pages of the volume before us ; 
to these the various corrections were applied precisely in the 
manner adopted by Captain K.: from each series, the mean 
number of vibrations made by the pendulum of experiment 
in twenty-four hours, was deduced, the difference being about 
one twentieth of a vibration. ‘The pendulum of experiment 
bad been previously to its being sent out, subjected to a 
series of trials by Captain Kater, from which its length was 
found. Hence the length of the seconds’ pendulum at Ma- 
dras was deduced by taking the square of the number of 
vibrations of the pendulum of experiment in a solar day, to 
the square of the seconds in the same period, as the length of 
ihe pendulum of experiment, to the number required which 
was thus found separately from the data furnished by each 
series of observations, and the mean of. the two gave 
39,026302 inches of Sir G. Shuckburgh ’s scale for the length’ 
of the seconds’ pendulum in N. Lat. 13° 4’ 9”, at the tem- 
perature of 70°. Hence Mr. G. deduces the diminution of 
gravity .0052894, and consequently the ellipticity —*— 
nearly, te 

An appendix is given containing Captain Kater’s observa- 
tions, with this p endulum above alluded to. 

No. IV. On the concentric adjustment of a triple object 
glass. By WW H. Wollaston, M.D. V.P.R.S. The mode 
of adjustment here described depends on the fact, that when 
a bright object is viewed through a triple object glass without 
an eve glass, there appear besides the usual refracted image, 
a series of smaller images formed by reflexions from each pair 
of surfaces which the compound object glass affords. ‘This 
being composed of three lenses, the number of pairs of sur- 
faces is, of course, fifteen, and so many images are observed. 
The least motion in any © ne of the lenses causes a roportionally 
great motion in the images depending on it. by the due ad- 
justment therefore of these images, the perfectly concentric 
arrangement of the three lenses is secured, the full explana- 
tion of this method, and of the principles on which it de- 
pends, is very clearly laid down in the paper before us, and 
illustrated by an engraving, without reference to which we 
eould not make a more particular description intelligible. 

No. X11. On the Expansion in a Series of the Attraction 
of a Spheroid. By James Ivory, M.A. F.R.S. Of this 
profound and abstrase paper, it would be impossible to give 
any aceount without a reference to algebraical formule. Its 
object is to make some observations on the method of. Laplace 
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in the Mécanique Céleste, for developing the attractions of 
spheroids, and on the differential equation which takes place 
at their surface. ‘Those who are advanced in physical mele: 
nomy, will find it well deserving attentive perusal. 

No. XIE. On the late extraordinary Depression of the 
Barometer. By Luke Howard, Esq. F.R.S. On December 
25, 1821, Mr. H.’s barometer stood at 27.83 at 5 o'clock 
a.m. ; there was, at the time, no violent storm, though slight 
rain and wind prevailed soon after. He adds an account of 
a depression almost as great in 1793, at the period of the 
dreadful earthquakes in Calabria. The quantity of rain in 
November and December, 1821, was without precedent, 
amounting to 10.f inches. The great depression of the 
mercury wis preceded by abrupt changes, fluctuating for 
thirty days chietiy between <9.5 and 30 inches, during a con- 
tinuance of stormy weather. The depression was fourteen 
days in progress from 30 inches to the point from which it 
finally rose in three days. 


Astronomical Papers. 


No. VI. Extract of a Letter from Capt. Basil Hall, R.N. 
F.R.S. to W. H. Wollaston, M.D. V.P.R.S. containing 
Observations of a Comet seen at Valparaiso: and No. VII. 
Elements of Capt. Hall's Comet. By J. Brinkley, D.D. 
F.R.S. M.R.1L.A. Professor of Astronomy at Dablin. These 

apers contain an account of the appearance of a comet 
visible in the southern hemisphere in May 1821, together 
with the deductions relative to the elements of its orbit. 
This comet is interesting to astronomers, on account of its 
amall perihelion distance. In the catalogue of M. Delam- 
bre, out of 116 comets, the orbits of which have been com- 
puted, there are only three which pass nearer the sun. It 
seems probable, that it is the same which appeared in 1593. 
In the beginning of this paper, Dr. Brinkley remarks, that it 
probably escaped the notice of European observers, before 
its appro: ach to the sun in February and March, on account 
of its proximity to that luminary. In a note, however, at 
the end, he observes, that having then just seen the Second 
Part of the Philosophie al Transactions for 1821, he finds 
there the same comet computed by M. Ramker, from the ob- 
servations of Dr. Olbers: it was also observed by M. Nicollet ; 
by both, in its ‘approach to the sun. From these, conjointty, 
with the former observation, Dr. Brinkley has calculated its 
elements. In these computations, some remarks on the 
comparative advantages of different methods will be found. 
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No. XVII. Communication of a curious Appearanes 
lately observed inthe Moon. By the Rev. F. Fallows. The 
pluenomenon here alluded to, was observed by this gentle- 
man, who has been appointed astronomer at the newly- 
erected observatory at the Cape of Good Hope, together 
with his assistant. The moon, he observes, was shining with 


a brightness never seen in England, On the dark part,,a 
bright spot was visible to the naked eye, which seemed at 
| times to emit flashes. When examined with a telescope, 
whose magnifying power was 100, three smaller bright spots, 
, _ were also discerned. ldinvod 
No. X. A Letter from John Pond, Esq. Astronomer. 
. | Royal, to Sir H. Davy, Bart. F.R.S. relative toa Deranges.,,, 
j ment in the Mural Circle at the Royal Observatory... yy.) 
‘ , No. Xf. On the finite Extent of the p PN By. 
| W. H. Wollaston, M.D. V.P.R.S. This profound paper, 
t ' displays, in a peculiar degree, the exercise of that faculty,» 
of combining and bringing to bear on one point considera- 
tions originating from sources widely remote from each other, 
_ which distinguishes the researches of its learned author, and 
| is indeed one of the surest criterions of real genius. In this 
v _ paper, the observations of astronomy are made subservient °) 
5 to the confirmation of the chemical theory of the atomign;) 
I. constitution of bodies. The general principle of the traias. 
D. of reasoning followed in it, may be thus briefly stated. , If 
ay air consist of ultimate atoms, whose divisibilily has a limit, ... 
et an atmosphere composed of such particles, must have a finite. | 
no extent, because it cannot expand beyond that distance at, , 
It. which the force of gravity upon a single particle is equal to,; ; 
its the resistance arising from the repulsive force of the medium, 
m= In order to ascertain whether or not this is the constitation . 
m- of our atmosphere, Dr. Wollaston considers what would be , 
it the effect of an unlimited expansion of an atmosphere, and. , 
3. linding that no such effects are exhibited in any of the bodjes 
L it of the planetary system, he concludes that these bodies haye 
re hot an atmosphere of indefinite extent ; that the earth’s at- 
int mosphere is also limited, and, consequently, that matter has 
at a finite divisibility, and that the doctrive of ullimate atoms. 
md is thus indirectly established. L 
nds The effect of an unlimited expansion of atmosphere must 
ob- be this, that the same kind of matier must pervade all space, 
et 5 aud the sua and planets must necessarily have this matter, _ 
tly, condensed around them, in quantities dependant on the forges 
its of their respective attractions. Dr. Wollaston then caleun,,.., 
the lates at what distance from the sun, (as the first instance), ai... 
ad. W i ‘oe 
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atmosphere thus attracted would possess a density equal to 
that of our atmosphere at the surface of the earth. This 
point, he finds, would be at the distance of 1° 21’ 29” from the 
sun’s centre. Observations on the planets when at, or within, 
that distance, would determine conclusively whether any such 
atmosphere existed, by the difference it must occasion be- 
tween the observed and calculated places of such planets. 
A favourable opportunity for observations of this kind was 
afforded in the passage of Venus near the sun, in May, 
1821. Capt. Kater made a series of observations upon her 
before conjunction, and Dr. Wollaston after it, at distances 
considerably within that just mentioned, and her position 
was not found to be affected by any refraction whatever. 

A similar line of argument was pursued with respect to 
Jupiter and the eclipses of his satellites ; with a similar and 
even stronger result. Hence, Dr. Wollaston concludes, that 
all the phenomena accord entirely with the supposition, that 
the earth’s atmosphere is of finite extent, limited by the 
weight of ultimate atoms of definite magnitude, no longer 
divisible by repulsion of their parts. The reader will also 
find in this paper, some important remarks on the power of 
telescopes in observations of the kind here mentioned. 


Papers on Physiology and Natural History. 


No. Il. Some Positions respecting the Influence of the 
Voltaic Battery in obviating the Effects of the Division of 
the Eighth Pair of Nerves. Drawn up by A. P. Wilson 
Philip, M.D. F.R.S. In this paper, some experiments are 
related, by which it appears that the functions of the stomach 
do not go on, when the eighth pair of nerves have been di- 
vided ; but the moment the lower portion is connected with 
the Voltaic battery, they proceed in the natural course. 

No. II]. On some Alvine Concretions found in the Colon 
of a young Man in Lancashire, after Death. By J.C. Chil- 
dren, Esq. F.R.S. Communicated by the Society for pro- 
moting Animal Chemistry. 

No. V. On a new Species of Rhinoceros found in the 
Interior of Africa, the Skull of which bears a close Resem- 
blance to that found in a fossil State in Siberia and other 
Countries. By Sir E. Home, Bart. V.P.R.S. The chief 
inference which the author wishes to deduce from the facts 
related in this paper, is, that the belief hitherto generally 
prevalent, that all the bones found in a fossil state, differ 
from those belonging to animals now in existence, is on- 
founded. ‘The skull deseribed was brought from Africa, by 
Mr, Campbell, the Missionary—an account of the animal 
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and its habits, is given from that gentleman’s memoranda. 
A drawing of this skull, and another of the fossil one from 
Siberia, are given, and they are found closely to agree ; as 
also all fossil skulls of the same animals; whilst all other 
recent specimens differ widely from it. Hence, Sir E. 
Home is led to believe, that although many animals belon 
ing to former ages may be extinct, they are not necessarily 
so: no change having taken place in our globe which had 
destroyed all existing animals, and therefore many of them 
may be actually in being, although we have not been able to 
discover them. Considering the many unexplored parts of 
the earth, he thinks we have no right to assume that large 
animals, although not met with, do not exist. 

He gives an account from Mr. Campbell, of the regular 
migration of the Quagga or Wild Ass, which, he says, 
explains in what way particular animals may elude our in- 
quiry at one time, and at another be brought within our 
reach. a 

The elephant may be not only domesticated, but taught to 
perceive the superior advantages of a civilized life; the 
rhinoceros, on the other hand, is savage and untameable, 
This corresponds with the striking difference in their respec- 
tive quantities of brain. An instauce of the impossibility 
of taming the rhinoceros is given from the statement of the 
keeper at Exeter Change. Sir E. Home considers it pro- 
bone that this animal is the Unicorn mentioned in the book 
of Job. 

No. IX. The Croonian Lecture. On the anatomical Struc- 
ture of the. Eye; illustrated by miscroscopical Drawings, 
executed by F. Bauer, Esq. By Sir Everard Home, Bart. 
V.P.RS. The most valuable part of this communication 
consists in the plates, (seven in namber, of the most beauti> 
ful execution from Mr. Bauer's drawings,) to which a short 

aper of four pages forms an introductory appendage. Sir 
E. Home has there stated, that, with Mr. Bauer’s assistance, 
he has made out that the marsupium of the eye is not mus- 
cular ; and that between the ciliary processes are bundles’ of 
muscular fibres 23, of an inch in length. He thinks there is 
no doubt that the marsupial membrane secretes the nigram 
pigmentum ; which be conceives to be the colouring matter 
of the red globules rendered black in the act of separation 
from the arteries. er 

No. XVIII. Ona Difference in the Appearance of the 
Teeth and Shape of the Skull in different Species of ‘the 
Seal. By Sir E. Home, Bart. Paes differences here alluded 
Nn 
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to are explained in three plates ; the specimens being brouglit 
from the South Sea and the Northern Ocean. Sir i. Home 
intends his observations for the use of geologists, in the event 
of fossil remains. of these animals being discovered. 

No. XVI. Account of an Assemblage of Fossil Teeth 
and Bones of various Animals, discovered ina Cave at Kirk- 
dale in Yorkshire, in 1821, with a comparative View of 
siinilar Caverns. By the Rev. W. Buckland, F.R.S. F.L.S. 
and Professor of Mineralogy and Geology at Oxford, &c. 
The principal facts stated in this paper, the whole of which 
is one of high interest in relation to the evidence brought 
forward in it for the belief in a diluvian action, may be re- 
duced to the following. 

. In the limestone rock in the eastern part of Yorkshire, a 
small cave or fissure has been discovered, penetrating about 
fifty yards into the rock, and having a perpendicular section 
of about four feet square. The top and sides are covered 
with what has evidently been a gradual formation of stalac- 
lite. The floor of the cave, however, is perfectly level, and 
formed of a solid bed of mud. In some parts, the stalactitic 
incrustations of the sides have formed over this mud, having 
apparently been arrested in their course down the sides, and 
thus spread themselves on the surface of the mud, There 
are also several insulated deposits of stalagmite on its sur- 
face. These are important to be noticed, as bearing upon the 
question of the comparative ages of these depositions. The 
mud being removed to about the depth of a foot, we come 
to anether formation of stalactite forming the real bottom of 
the cavern. In this evidently older stalactite, in some places 
are found pertions and fragments of various bones aggre- 
gated and cemented together by the deposition. ‘The prin- 
cipal circumstance, however, consists in a variety of frag- 
ments of bones preserved in the mud. Respecting these, 
several curious particulars are to be observed. In the first 
place, these fragments are in various stages of decay; some 
quite recent, others nearly destroyed. Then again, they are 
all, without exception broken, and many of them into very 
small fragments ; the fracture being evidently the work ol 
violence, and not of the force of water or attrition; the 
edges and even the finest splinters being perfectly sharp and 
well preserved. There is a much larger proportion of teeth 
and the smaller and harder bones, than of any other parts. 
The principal animals to which the various bones are ascer- 
tained to have belonged, are the hyena, tiger, bear, wolf, 
fox, weasel, elephant, rhinoceros, horse, ox, deer, rabbit, 
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water-rat, and several species of birds. ‘The remains of the 
largest animals are found in the inmost recesses of the 
cavern equally with the smaller. It is evident also that none 
of the larger animals could ever have entered the cave 
entire. These, we believe, are the principal facts brought 
forward ; and, to account for them, Mr. Buckland has dis- 
played the utmost ingenuity in bringing every minute cir- 
cumstance to bear upon the proof he has made out, of this 
cavern having been, previously to the deluge, a den of 
hyenas. It is the practice of these animals to prey both 
upon living animals and carrion. They will drag even the 
largest dead bodies from a considerable distance, and devour 
them in their dens. This will account for the assemblage of 
bones in the cave. ‘The hyena devours bones; this accounts 
for the broken and evidently gnawed state of the fragments: 
the teeth and a few small hard bones having been left un- 
touched. The bones of hyenas appear to have suffered 
equally with the others: this accords with the habits of this 
animal, in devouring those of its own species which are 
wounded or aged. Some of the teeth appear to have be- 
longed to hysenas which had died in their old age, being 
worn down to the very sockets. Things being in this state 
in the den, Mr. Buckland supposes the waters of the deluge, 
impregnated with mud, to Save suddenly entered the cave, 
allowing perhaps a few living hyenas to escape, and, on their 
subsiding, to have enclosed and preserved the fragments 
which covered the bottom of the den, in a stratum of mud, 
which, from the fissure having been since closed, has re- 
mained undisturbed to the present time. ‘This we are aware 
is a very imperfect outline of the extremely well-written and 
forcibly disposed arguments of Professor Buckland. ‘They 
are spoiled by any attempt to abridge them, and for a great 
number of lesser evidences, all bearing upon the confirma- 
tion of the same view of the subject, we must necessarily 
refer our readers to the original paper. Our limits also will 
not permit us to enter upon the comparison which the Pro- 
fessor has instituted between this and similar caverns in 
other parts of Europe. 
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548 The British Botanist. 


Art. X. The British Botanist, or a Familiar Intro- 
duction to the Science of Botany, explaining the Phy- 
siology of Vegetation, the Principles both of the Artificial 
and Natural Systems of Linneus, and the Arrangement 
of Jussieu ; intended chiefly for the Use of Young Per- 
sons. 42mo. pp. 268. Rivingtons. 1820. 


Arr. XI. Hortus Anglicus, or the Modern English 
Garden: containing a Familiar Description of all the 
Plants which are cultivated in the Climate of Great Bri- 
tain, either for Use or Ornament, and of a Selection 
from the established Favourites of the Stove and Green 
House, arranged according to the System of Linnaeus ; 
with Remarks on the Properties of the more valuable 


Species. By, the Author of “ The British Botanist.” 
2Vols. I2mo. 16s. Rivingtons. 1822. 


TH first of these works is one of the most simple and unpre 
tending introductory manaals which has ever chanced to fall 
in our way. Besides an explanation of the classes and orders 
of Linneus, which, after all, must be considered only as a 
dry dictionary of names, much inforniation is also given as 
to the nature, uses, and cultivation of different plants. An- 
nexed to these also is a brief analysis of the system of Jus- 
sieu, which, on the continent, has already been able in great 
measure to supersede the arrangement of his great botanical 
predecessor. The whole is conveyed in plain terms, which 
in a book of science we hold to be the greatest of all pos- 
sible recommendations, and as few of the supererogatory 
agrémens of the epistolary style are scattered over it as the 
adoption of that must mawkish of all sorts of writing will 
permit. Itis the only point in which we thisk the author 


“ * have done better. 


t is not easy to select from a volume of this kind. We 
take the following passage very much at random, as giving a 
fair specimen of the general character of the composition. 


“* Shall I tell you that the inducement which chiefly led me to 
become a botanist, was the uncomfortable state of ignorance in 
which I found myself whenever I met with the classical name or 
description of a plant: I really felt myself as deplorably at a loss 
as if I had been suddenly dropped upon an unknown country, with- 
out being acquainted with the language of its inhabitants. As to 
feel our wants seems to be one of the first steps to supply them, 
let us, at the expence of a little attention, acquire some Knowledge 
of a large class of plants which, with great propriety, are called 
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compound flowers, and which, indeed, there is some difficulty in 
understanding. 

“If youexamine the common daisy, (Plate 8.) Bellis Perennis, you 
will be surprised to find that it is composed of nearly two hundred 
separate flowers, each one having its own cvrolla, pistil, or stamen, 
all those apparent petals, which are white above and red under- 
neath, are, in reality, so many true flowers; and every one of 
those tiny yellow things in the centre, which probably you have 
mistaken for stamens, are real flowers also: pull out one of the 
white exterior petals, look carefully at the lower end by which it 
is fastened, and you will see that this end is not flat, but in the 
form of a tube, and that it contains a thread ending in two horns, 
which thread is the forked style: if you are assisted by a magnify- 
ing glass you will discover that the yellow florets which have ex- 
panded bear some resemblance in the shape of their corolla to the 
well-known lily of the valley; but those florets immediately im the 
centre are, probably not yet open, for they expand from the edge 
of the disk inwards; each of these florets contains five anthers, 
which are united together in the form of a tube, and surround a style, 
which passes through them, and ‘is forked-at the summit: all the 
florets are contained in one common calyx, which is composed of 
a double row of leaves. You must remember, that the essential 
character of a compound flower is the union of the anthers;, so 
that you will not mistake for such a head of clover, which nay be 
called an aggregate flower, being merely an assemblage of small 
flowers of the papilionaccous tribe, each flower in its own separate 
calyx. 

“* Could you have imagined that this humble plant afforded such 
matter of speculation?’ British Betanist, P. 24. 


The observations below on Jussieu seem to us extremely 
judicious. 


*¢ Thus I have set before you a brief sketch of the celebrated 
system of Jussieu, published in 1789: it is scarcely doing it justice 
to pretend to explain it by a reference to Rritish plants alone, as 
one of its principal merits is the comprehensive view which it en. 
ables the botanist to take of the whole range of the vegetable 
world. ‘To a practised philosopher it affords many curious and un- 
expected analogies, but as a perfect systein of natural arrangement, 
I cannot but think that it shews the hopelessness of such an at- 
tempt, as greater ingenuity or learning can be expected from no 
author. If the affinities of plants cannot be traced by a coup-d'ail, 
and explanations are necessary, the system becomes at once arti- 
ficial, and as much less perspicuous than the classes of Linnaeus, 
as the insertion of the stamens is more perplexing and difficult to 
understand than the mere counting of their number: and in doubt. 
ful cases no two persons would place the same plant in the same 
order, Linnaus, in his natural system, ranks Viola amongst his 
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Campanacees, Jussieu amongst his Cisti; perhaps no student would 


expect to find it in either of these orders : for my own part, I see 
no great resemblance between the hop and the nettle; and who 
would think, with Jussieu, of seeking for a currant-bush amongst 
the Cacti, which contain the creeping cereus and Indian fig? 

It is certain, however, that the facility of the sexual system has 
drawn away the disciples of Linnwus from the study of natural 
affinities, in which study the talent of understanding genera chiefly 
consists; and in forming new genera, which are frequently to be 
separated by very nice and delicate intervals, a consideration of the 
mode of the insertion of the stamens or corolla is found to be of 
the first necessity. The nature of the seed, also, with regard to 
its cotyledons, often presents the most important distinctions. 

** Upon the whole, in comparing this system of Jussieu with the 
artificial system of Linnzus, we must keep in mind the different 
purposes to which they are fit to be applied. Jussieu may sharpen 
the tact of an advanced practitioner, in throwing light upon some 
of the more recondite parts of botany, but he can never supersede 
Linneus, to a beginner, since it is scarcely possible that by the 
assistance of Jussieu alone, an unpractised enquirer would be able 
to ascertain the knowledge of a plant with which he was previously 
unacquainted.” British Botanist, P. 258. 


The “ Hortus Anglicus” is chiefly founded on the list of 
plants cultivated in the Royal Botanical Garden at Kew, 
The generic characters are extracted from Wildenow's Spe- 
cies Plantarum, and the place of each genus is inserted, both 
according to Linneus and Jussieu. Many other works of 
acknowledged merit have been used to supply the remaining 
parts of this useful compilation, and the whole work is put 
together very clearly and methodically. We must content 
ourselves with one short extract, which may be equally use- 
ful to the naturalist, the student of health, and the Gour- 
mand. 
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“ Order Fungi 

« xtv. Aca’ricvd, from Agaria, a city, or Agarus, a river of 
Sarmatia. Nat. ord. Linn, and Juss. Fungi. 634 Specics, Micheli, 

«1. A. Campes'tris. Common Mushroom, ‘ Gills pinky, chang- 
ing to a dark liver colour, crowded, irregular ; pileus convex, white 
or brown: stem white, cylindrical, curtain white ;” plant varying 
very much in size, from an inch to a foot in diameter. August to 
September. Britain. 

“« This species is esteemed the best and most savoury of the ge- 
nus, and is in much request for the table: it is eaten fresh, either 
stewed or broiled, and preserved either as a pickle or in powder. 
‘The sauce called Ketchup is made from its juice, with salt and 
spices. ‘The wild Mushrooms are more delicate than those which 
are raised on artifical beds; the flesh of the latter being less tender. 
Buttons are the Mushrooms in their-young state, before that part 
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of the fungus termed the curtain is ruptured. Of this vast genus, 
the Agaricus Campestris is the only species which is cultivated ; in 
Miller’s Dictionary it is called Common Mushroom, or Champig- 
non; but gardeners and cooks apply the latter name to a smaller 
sort, A. Orcades, which grows in fairy rings, and which is called 
by Ray Scotch Bonnets. Some few other species of Agaricus are 
eaten, but the larger part are esteemed dangerous. A. Deliciosus’ 
is a small Mushroom, rare in England, but commonly brought to 
the markets in Italy ; it is somewhat orange-coloured, and is sup- 
posed to have been the Boletus in which the poison was conveyed 
to Claudius Cwsar by his wife Agrippina. Morel is the Phallus 
Esculentus of Linnwus, about the size of an egg, of a cellular 
texture; it is readily dried. Truffle is the Tuber Cibarium, of a 
darkish colour, about the size of a walnut, and which grows four 
or five inches below the surface of the ground: dogs taught to 
scent it, will bark, and begin to scratch the earth ; pigs also in Italy 
will root it up, and then an attendant takes it from them. These 
Fungi are in high esteem at the tables of the opulent, for impart- 
ing an exquisite flavour to various sorts of made dishes.’ Hortus 
Anglicus, Vol. Il. P. 588. 








Art. XII. Cases of Neuralgia Spasmodica, commonly 
termed Tic Douloureux, successfully treated. By Ben- 
jamin Hutchinson, Fellow of the Royal College of Sur- 
geons, London, &c. &c. Second Edition, illustrated with 
additional Examples of the Success attending the Au- 
thor’s Mode of managing this Disease: and with a Plate 
representing the Distribution of the Nerves of the Face 
usually affected. 8vo, 198 pp. Longman. 1822. 


ANY one who has witnessed the excruciating sufferings of a 
patient, unhappily subjected to the horrible disorder of which 
this volume treats, must be anxious to give circulation to 
any means which are ascertained to be even palliatives of its 
tortures. Mr. Hutchinson appears to have been eminently 
successtul, not only inalleviating, but, in many instances, in 
removing this most distressing malady; and as it has fallen 
to our lot to observe cases, in which all other remedies have 
jailed, we think it our duty to disseminate, as widely as pos- 
sible, the inethod of treatment which is here recommended. 
Iu the fifth volume of the Medical Observations and In- 
quiries, the late Dr. John Fothergill bas published a paper 
on a disease, which he calls, in very general terms, “a pain- 
ful affection of the face.” Sauvages, m directing his atten- 
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tion to the same subject, speaks of it, as trismus dolorificus, 
and trismus maxillaris. Dr. Darwin, as hemicrania idio- 
pathica, Some German medical writers, according to the 
fashion of naming botanical and zoological genera after their 
discoverers, have styled it somewhat barbarously, dolor 
faciet Fothergilli. The nephew of the physician thus 
honoured, calls it faciet morbis ‘nervorum crucians; Dr. 
Heberden, dolor capitis intermittens. The French, how- 
ever, have given the name which, without any investigation 
of its propriety, has, as usual, been most familiarly adopted ; 
and which, though it scientifically expresses nothing of the 
nature of the complaint, will, we doubt not, maintain its 
ground against any later title. Me Tic douloureux is so called, 
from an imagined resemblance of the spasm, under which the 
patient labours, to the ticking of the pendulum of a watch. 
On the same vague principle of nomenclature, the gout might 
be named, L'aiqguille tout-chaude; or the head-ache, Le 
Marteau d’enclume ; for it is not unusual to hear the Cepha- 
lalgia and the Arthritic complaining of sledge-hammers and 
red-hot knitting needles. The name which Mr. Hutchinson 
has chosen, as it appears to us on much correcter grounds, is, 
as he informs his readers, borrowed, with trifling alteration, 
from Dr. Kerrison’s inaugural Thesis at Edinburgh, in 1820. 
That excellent and highly respeetable physician who, in 
several instances, has successfully combated this malady, 
chese it for his dissertation: and though he a little out- 
stepped the precise boundaries of Latinity in the use of the 
title Neuralgia FAciALis Spasmodica, he has, we think, 
suggested to Mr. Hutchinson the name which will be ad- 
mitted for the future among all works of science, Neuralgia 
Faciei Spasmodica. 

The Neuralgia has of late years been more closely ob- 
served than heretofore, but it by no means follows from this 
that it is either a new disease, or that itis of more frequent 
occurrence now than in past times. It is probable that many 
cases of it have been hastily referred to rheumatism, yout, 
tooth-ache, &c. &c. The most common seat of the malady 
is in the nerves below the orbit of the eye, in the aloe of the 
nose, or in the teeth and gums; sometimes the forehead and 
temples, and even the globe of the eye itself are affected. 
The ear, the tongue, and the lower jaw, have all been exposed 
to it; and a similar pain has been seated, not in the cheek 
only, but in various other parts of the body,—the breast, the 
side, or the calf of the leg. The complaint begins with 
slight attacks of pain, preceded by peculiar and indescribable 

seusations in the part affected. e pain, however, svon 
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becomes more acute and lancinating, shooting and darting 
along the various ramifications of the affected nerves It 
returns at irregular intervals, and varies in intensity. 
When most violent, the parts are often convulsed. It is 
more frequent during the day than the night, and during 
conversation than silence ; and on attempts to masticate, the 
paroxisms succeed each other with considerable increase of 
rapidity. In general, only one side of the face is affected. 
Females appear more exposed to it than males, and constitu- 
tions of great sensibility more than those of a firm and robust 
texture. Dr. Heberden thinks no age secure from it; but 
Sir Anthony Carlisle remarks, that he never knew a person 
affected under the age of puberty. Relief has sometimes 
been obtained, at least for a time, by dividing the nerve; but 
instances of entire cure, even after this most painful opera- 
tion, are unhappily rare. Mr. Lizars was once applied to 
by a patient, whoalready had submitted to the extraction of 
two of the molares, from a supposition that he was affected 
by carious teeth. He next underwent a long and useless 
course of narcotics, purgatives, blisters, and local bleedings. 
The nerve was then divided, where it emerges from the 
mental foramen, and a piece of it removed. For twelve 
months the patient was free from pain: it then returned as 
violently as ever. The nerve was again divided, and cau- 
terized with hot iron, but in vain. The inferior twig of the 
facial nerve was next cut, with no better success. Mr. 
Lizars then introduced a sharp-pointed curved bistoury, 
from the inside of the mouth, with the expectation of hooking 
the nerve: much difficulty was experienced in cutting, and 
the excessive pain of the patient indicated that the nerve was 
divided. On the following day the pain was confined to the 
seat of the extracted tooth, and this was cauterized. Four 
days afterwards the burning mora was applied, but it is added, 
** he could scarcely suffer it;” and on the next morning his 
agonies were as severe as at any former period. 


“¢ The tumefaction of the muscles.in the neighbourhood of the 
wound last inflicted having now subsided, and the sore formed by 
the moxa healed, Mr. L. again attempted to divide the nerve as 
it enters the foramen; but in place of the bistoury, he made first 
a perpendicular incision with a scalpel close to the coronoid pro- 
cess, and then introduced a round-shaped gum-lancet between the 
process and the internal pterygoid muscle, and scarified the bone 
at the foramen. When the lancet reached the seat of the nerve, 
the pain he experienced was intolerable, and it was with difficulty 
he could sit till the nerve was completely divided.” P. 40. 
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For seven months after these multiplied tortures the pa- 
tient had no recurrence of his disorder; but, alas! a relapse 
is on record, in another instance, after an interval four times 
as long. 

Before we notice the remedy proposed by Mr. Hutchinson, 
we shall present our readers with a single brief description of 
the horrors of the disorder, by a patient whom he has effec- 
tually relieved , 


“* ¢It is not, I should conceive, possible for any one who has 
not had some personal experience of this malady, to form the least 
idea of the different effects it produces; some of which I will 
endeavour to enumerate. It sometimes commences with a slight 
corruscation or ticking, somewhat similar to that of a pendulum, 
whence it may probably derive its name, being a disease more 
known in France than in England. It is afterwards succeeded by 
a shock more violent than that of an electrical machine, but of 
much longer duration. A red-hot salamander laid upon tie head, 
may afford some resemblance of the effect it sometimes produces, » 
At other times, it may convey some idea of the operation of an 
incision-knife, or tomahawk, the lancets of a cupping instrument 
being nothing compared to it. Sometimes’ you may imagine 
minute-guns passing through the head for a considerable length of 
time. The patient may at others suppose his head to be laid open 


with a battle-axe, and the brain exposed to a dreadful north-eastern 
biaet.”" PB. 72. 


Against this crael malady, almost the whole materia medica 
has from time to time been arrayed, and, for the most part, 
with little beneficial effect. ‘The conium maculatum, stra- 
monium, opium, copper, lead, silver, belladonna, electricity, 
magnetism, the actual cautery, the external application of 
lytia, the tartrite of antimony and of tar, have all been 
equally inefficient. Mr. Hutchinson, from the failure of these 
remedies, has been induced to try, as his motto very happily 
inports,— 

“* Quod fieri Ferro, liquidove potest Electro.” 


“ The preparation of this mineral which I prefer, after a fair 
trial of all its forms, is the ferri carbonas of the London Pharma- 
copeia. It is prepared by mixing, in certain proportions, solutions 
of the sulphate of iron and of the carbonate of soda together, when 
an immediate mutual decomposition takes place : sulphate of soda 
is formed, which remains in solution, and carbonate of iron, which 
is precipitated of a green colour. The precipitate, when first 
formed, is the carbonate of the black oxide of iron, or contains the 
iron in the state of black oxide, the state in which it exists in the 
green sulphate of iron; but in the process of drying, it absorbs 
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more oxygen, becomes of a red colour, and is converted into the 
carbonate of red oxide of iron.” P. 61. 


Twenty-seven cases are subjoined, in which, for the most 
part, permanent cures have been obtained by this medicine, 
and testimonies of the highest medical authority are not 
wanting as to its influence over the disorder. Mr. Hutchin- 
son disdains the empiricism of vaunting it as a never-failing 
specific, and he acknowledges most candidly, that in a few 
instances, under his own management, it has been inadequate 
to its purpose. He maintains, however, that even in these 
few it has done more towards alleviation than any other 
remedy ; and we cannot but hope, that a mode of treatment, 
upon which sufficient confidence may be placed, has at lengtly 
been discovered, to arrest one of the most. implacable 
scourges of the human frame. It is under this impression, 


that we recommend Mr. Hutchinson’s little volume to very 
general perusal, 
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Objections urged by the Unitarian Editors of the Improved Version of the New 
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The Especial! Importance of Religious principles in the Judges and Advocates 
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A Defence of the Deity and Atonement of Jesus Christ, in Reply to Ram- 
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W. B. Daniel. 8Svo. 12s. 
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Twenty-four Sermons on Practical Subjects, translated from the Works of the 
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inck, D.D. F.R.S. Amst. and Middelb. Chaplain to his Excellency the Ambassa- 
dor of the Netherlands, and Minister of the Dutch Church in London. 8vo. 
10s. 6d. 

Sermons: in which such Words are explained in the Margin, as are not likely 
to be understood by the uninformed, By the Rev. Beale Post, LL.B, Carate of 
Milsted, and Trinsted, in Kent. 12mo. 4s. 


MEDICAL. 


An Address to Parents on the Present State of Vaccination in this Country, 
with an impurtial Estimate of the Protection which it is calculated to afford 
against the Small Pox. By a Candid Observer. 8vo. Ss, 

A Pharmaceutical Guide ; in Two Parts. Part I, A Latin Grammar with 
the Rules illustrated by Examples from the London Pharmacopeia, Part II. An 
Interlineary Translation of such Formule in the Pharmacopeia as have been found 
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Select Dissertations on several Subjects of Medical Science. By Sir Gilbert 
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Rivingtons’ Annual Register; or, a View of the History, Politics, and Litera- 
ture, of the Year 1821. 8vo. 18s. 

Travels in Egypt and the Holy Land. By William Rae Wilson, Esq. 8vo. 
18s. 

An Historical and Topographical Essay upon the Islands of Corfu, Leucadia, 
Cephalonia, Ithaca, and Zante: with Remarks upon the Character, Manners, 
and Customs of the Ionian Greeks; Descriptions of the Scenery and Remains of 
Antiquity discovered therein, and Reflections upon the Cyclopean Ruins. Llus- 
trated by Maps and Sketches. By William Goodison, A.B. Assistant-Surgeon in 
His on? 75th Regiment. 8vo. gs. 

Description of an Ancient City discovered in Spanish Americas By Captain 
Antonio del Rio, aud Dr. P. F, Cabrera, 4to. 11, 8s. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Public Characters of all Nations: consisting of Biographical Accounts of up- 
wards of 2500 Living Characters, in the Kingdom of Europe, &c, 3 vols. 
il. 11s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the late Mrs, Catherine Cappe. Written by herself. 8vo. 12s, 

The Life and Adventures of Jo!m Nicol, Mariner. 5s. 6d. 


POLITICS. 


A Second Address to the Landowners of the United Empire. By C. C, Wes- 
tern, Esq. M.P. 2s. 

Reflections on the Claims of the Protestant and Popish Dissenters, especially 
of the latter, to an equality in Civil Privileges with the Members of the Esta- 
blished Church, By Robert Morres, M.A. Prebendary of Salisbury, Rector of 
Great Cheverell, aud Vicar of Britford, Wilts. 2s. 


NOVELS. 
The Bridal of Danamore, and Lost and Won. By Regina Maria Roche. 3 vols. 
igmo, 11. ts. 
The School for Mothers, with the Politics of a Village, 3 vols, 11. 1s. 
Isabella. By the Author of Rhoda, Plain Sense, &c. 4 vols. 11. 4s. 
A New-England Tale. I2mo. 6s. 


Alice, or Infidelity ; The Trifler; and My Aunt Anne. Three Tales by Grace 
Stuart Hume, 5 vols. 11. 10s. 


La Comtesse de Pargy. Par Madame de Souza. 4 vols. 18s. 
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POBTRY. 


Outlines of Edinburgh, and other Poems. By the Author of “ Rough Sketches 
of Bath,” &c. 5s. 
The Radical Campuign, previous to the Liberation of the [chester Hero, a 


mock-heroic Poem, im Six Parts, with 13 Caricatures. By George Cruikshank, 
and others. 6s, 


DRAMA. 


The Brides’ Tragedy.. By Thomas Lovell Beddoes. 8vo, 4s. 6d. 


Werner; a [ne a By Lord Byron, 8vo. 5s. 6d, 
Gousalvo, a Tragedy. 2s, 6d. 


Julia, or the Fatal Return, 2s. 6d. 


MISCELLANIES. 


The British Constitution ; or, an Epitome of Blackstone’s Commentaries on the 
Laws of England, for the Use of Schools. By Vincent Wanostrocht, LL.D. 
Alfred House Academy, Camberwell. 12mo. 12s. 

The Cento, a Selection of approved Pieces from living Authors. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

The Cottager’s Monthly Visitor, Vol. II. 12mo. 6s. 

Le Musée des Varittés Littéraires. Vol. I. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

A Lecture on Anglo-Saxon. By the Rev, Dr. Silver, Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
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Bvo. 2s. 6d. 

Considerations on the Nature and Tendency of Classical Literature, with Re- 
marks on the Discipline at present in the Free Grammar School of King Charles 
IL., at Bradford, in the County of York, By the Rev. S, Slack, M.A. Head 
Master of the School, late Chaplain of Christ Charch, Oxford. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

A Guide to the County of Wicklow. Lllustrated by Engravings, after the De- 
signs of George Petrie, Esq. and a large Map of the County, from an Original 
Survey. By the Rev. G.N. Wright, A.M. foolscap. 7s. 

Claudine, or Humility the Basis of all the Virtues. A Swiss Tale, By the 
Author of “ Always Happy,”—* Nina,”’—* Hints on Happiness,” &e. fooiscap, 
4s. 6d. 


Time’s Telescope, or the Astronomer’s, Botanist’s, and Naturalist’s Guide, for 
the Year 1823. 12mo. 9s. 

The History of Henry Milner; a little Boy, who was not brought up according 
to the Fashions of this World. By Mrs. Sherwood. 12mo. 3s. Gd. 
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pendix, containing the Demonstrations of the Rules in the Work, By Alexander 
Ingram, Mathematician, Leith. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 
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WORKS IN THE PRESS. 


The Rev. Dr. Yates has in the press a Work, entitled 
Patronage of the Church of England; considered in refer- 
ence to National Reformation and Improvement; to the 
permanence of our Ecclesiastical Establishments; and to its 
Influence on the Pastoral Charge and Clerical Character. 
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Mr. Nichols is printing a new edition of his ‘* Progresses 
of Queen Elizabeth,” in. three Volumes; they are entirely 
new arranged, and will be ac companicd by proper Indexes. 
The ‘* Progresses of King James,” ina separate Volume, is 
also preparing for the press. 


The first Number of Mr. Fosbrooke’s Encyclopedia of 
Antiquilies and Elements of Archeology, dedicated by per- 
mission to his Majesty, will speedily be published. 

A new Novel, entitled “ Reformation,” will shortly ap- 
pear, in three Volumes. 


The Third Volume of Mr. Sharon Turner's History of 
ingland, is expected to be ready very soon. 
“* Fifteen Years in India; or, Sketches of a Soldier's 


Life, from the Journal of an Officer in his Majesty’ s service, 
will shortly appear in One Volume Octavo. 


Memoirs of the Life of the late C. A. Siothard, F.S.A. 
including several of his Original Letters, Papers, &c. -by 
Mrs. C, Siothard, is preparing for Publication. 


Indian Essays, on the Manners, Customs, and Habits, of 
Bengal, in One Voluine, 8vo. is in the Press. 


A Volume of Sermons, by the Rev. Samuel Clift,‘of 
Tewkesbury, will shortly be published. 


A Treatise on Navigation and Nautical Astronomy, by 
Edward Riddle, is preparing for publication. 


A Poem, entitled Zaphna; or, The Amulet, by Miss 
Tsabel Hill, is in the Press. 


The Confederates, in Three Volumes, will appear in a 
few days. 


Mr. Watson, of Hull, is preparing for publication, a 
Work upon the Trees and Shrubs that will grow in the open 
Air of Great Britain throughout the Year; to consist of 
coloured Figures and Descriptions, under the Title of 
Deudrologia Britannica, of which the first Part will appear 
in January. 


John Bayley, Esq. F.S.A. one of his Majesty’s Sub-Com- 
missioners on the Public Records, and Author of the His- 
tory of the Tower, is engaged in making Collections for a 
complete History of London, Westminster, and Southwark, 
which is. to-be enriched with a great variety of Engravings, 
ef General Views, Pablic Buildings, Antiquities, and Por- 
traits: ‘The Work is to form Three Folio Volumes. 


